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NEW, 


The News-Magazine 
of the Air 


Tn wasnt stations are now serving their 










areas with the last word in news-broadcasts 
—the crisp, concise picture of the world of 
news dramatized from NEWS-WEEK, the 
National News Magazine. 

Stationed at every news-source throughout 
the world, NEWS-WEEK correspondents— 
more than five thousand of them—spin the 
web of narrative that finds its way over the 
aerials of NEWS-WEEK stations to millions of 
eager listeners-in. Dramatically presented, 
such news assumes a new dimension, a new 
intimacy and greater importance than through 
the mere recital alone. 

Program directors already rate the new 
release as one of the air’s great features. 
Among them: 











“After auditioning the sample release ourselves, 
we offered the series to one of the highest-grade 
accounts in Manchester, with excellent success.’ 
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“We are very much impressed with the sample 
recording and assure you we will purchase the 


feature whether sold or not.” 


“I have a warm spot in my heart for NEWS- 
WEEK, and 1 am mighty glad that WAIU is 
one of the first stations to have your program 


sponsored commercially,” 


RADIO NEWS-WEEK is written and directed by 
the editors of NEWS-WEEK, 
and transcribed by the World Broadcasting 
System. If you want to hear RADIO NEWS- 
WEEK, write to your local station and ask for 
it. Radio stations and advertisers interested 
in featuring a news-dramatization with an 
immediate “click,” are urged to reserve terri- 
tory at once. It is the outstanding news 
feature of the air; tune in and keep abreast 


of the news. 


For Exclusive Territory, Rates, Etc., Address 


NEWS-WEEK 


Radio Program Editor 


Rockefeller Center 
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and is produced 


New York 
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REMEMBER |HIs EMBLEM- 
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IN THE SMARTEST PLACES... 
happening.. 


wherever things are 
-you’ll see the emblem at the right. It’s 
on the beautiful new Plymouth. It’s today’s new sym- 
bol of smartness. It stands for advanced engineering. 














You will quickly see this when you drive “‘All Three” 


| Wb na pay America’s highways see a 
thousand more cars bearing this em- 
blem of a ship in full sail. Every day a 
thousand new owners agree: “Plymouth’s 
the best-engineered low-priced car.” 


It’s no wonder they pick this beautiful, 
new Plymouth. Compare what Plymouth 
has to offer and you will, too. 


Extra safety! Plymouth has a safety- 
steel body—all-steel throughout. It’s the 
only leading low-priced car with genuine 
hydraulic brakes. 

Extra comfort! Scientifically correct 
weight distribution (based on the princi- 
ple pioneered by the famous “Airflow” 


cars)...new-type springs, softer-acting 
...a special sway eliminator...give the 
Plymouth a matchless “Floating Ride.” 

New economy! Plymouth uses 12% to 
20% less gas and oil. This important sav- 
ing is made possible by new cooling and 
new ignition. 

But drive “All Three” leading low- 
priced cars yourself... in traffic. ..over 
rough going. See if you don’t agree that 
Plymouth is “Best Engineered.” 

And let your Chrysler, Dodge or De 
Soto dealer tell you about the official 
Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan 
which makes it so easy to own one now. 


t 


PLYMOUTH 27 510: 







1. GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
2. SAFETY-STEEL BODY 

3. WEIGHT RE-DISTRIBUTION 

4. 12% TO 20% LESS GAS & OIL 












SAFEST BRAKES! You 
stopsafely... quickly... 
without swerving...be- 
cause Plymouth’s genu- 
ine hydraulic brakes 
are self-equalized. 


AND UP 
LIST AT FACTORY 


DETROIT 
Special Equipment 
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LETTERS 





PURISM: On page 3 of the May 18 issue 
of News-WEEK is printed a correspondent’s 
criticism of your misuse of “due” in your 
statement, “Due to its reader list, The Na- 
tion magazine’s power exceeded its circula- 
tion.” 

You incorrectly state that your use of 
“due” was in the adjective sense, “Owing or 
attributable (to something).” Your use of 
“due” was adverbial—a usage that is ex- 
plicitly declared erroneous in the fifth defi- 
nition of the adjective “due” in Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second Edi- 
tion. Parsing of your sentence shows that 
“due to,” as used by you, improperly modifies 
in an adverbial manner the verb “exceeded.” 

FraNK M. WALLING 





Meadville, Pa. 


In your issue of June 8 Mr. Parker C. Pal- 
mer congratulates you on your willingness to 
admit an error, You have not yet admitted 
that you were in error in your use of the 
word “due,” as I demonstrated on the au- 
thority of the dictionary, in my letter of May 
17 and as Mr. Frank M. Walling pointed out 
in his letter of May 18, neither of which you 
have printed. Possibly you do not admit all 
your errors. 


On page 9 of your current issue a flood 
picture carries the statement that the flood 
“ripped Colorado Springs buildings to tin- 
der.” According to the dictionary, tinder is 
“Something very inflammable; esp., such a 
material used for kindling fire from a spark.” 
It must have been a remarkable flood if it re- 
diced the buildings to a condition of extreme 
inflammability—possibly it was a flood from 
an oil well. 


Pau R, Birce 
Silver Springs, Md. 


Editorial Note: NEws-WEEK’s use of “due” 
here finds justification in common usage, 
which errs. The word’s chief connotation is 
 - it should never be employed adverbi- 
ally. 

Complaint No. 2 refers to a figure of 
speech. News-WEEK readily admits the met- 
aphor’s weakness. Flood wreckage can hard- 
ly serve as tinder yntil it dries. Mr. Wall- 
ing’s letter is above reproduced for the first 
time. Mr. Birge’s first of three letters was 
published in May 18 issue. 


eo 
CHINESE CHEERS: What an inspiring idea 


was the Chinese poet’s whose third-century 
B.C. suicide you reported (June 15). He 


drowned himself, you say, because he couldn't 





persuade the king to adopt the reforms he 
recommended. 

Supposing all the windy charlatans of to- 
day would do this! They could take their 
proposals to Washington and present them— 
as usual. But if the suggestions failed of im- 
mediate adoption they would go out and sub- 
merge themselves for the cause. 


I don’t know whether the thin Potomac 
would be big enough to drown so many 
quacks. But Chesapeake Bay would. And if 


we had a holiday for every soul noble enough 
to do this, we’d never have to work again. 
Three Chinese cheers! 
RALPH JACKSON 
Washington, D. C. 


GERMAN NEWS: It seemed to me that the 
reporting of foreign news, especially German, 
is not such as to promote international un- 
derstanding. There is so much that is de- 
plorable and sensational that can be told 
about events in Germany and Japan there is 
need for explanations of those actions and 
also news of the good things happening there 
... I think it (NeEws-WEEK) is very inter- 
esting and the use of pictures unsurpassed. 

MILDRED POWELL 

Weehawken High School, 

Weehawken, N. J. 


TAKING A DARE: ... In your June 1 is- 
sue, page 11, you say: “Hopkins Takes a 
Dare.” The context shows that Hopkins was 
challenged—and boldly took up the gauntlet 
—refused to be bluffed, in other words. 

Unfortunately, “take a dare’ means the 
exact opposite. It means “take it lying 
down.” The definition given by Webster is: 
“to be dared to do a thing and not attempt 
it.” 

The correct sense of this old idiom is 
found in the familiar adage, “A man who 
will take a dare will steal sheep.” 

Cuartes S. Lewis Jr. 

Chicago, III. 





Editorial Note: Webster defines “take a 
dare” as (a) to be dared to do a thing and to 
attempt it; (b) to be dared to do a thing and 
not to attempt it. 


FLIES BARTERED: My son would like 
very much to obtain the Peruvian butterflies 
offered by Mr. Rivas S., and if you will send 
me a bill for his subscription to News-WEEK 
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Companies 
in Line to 


64 


Increase Dividends 
30 Nearing Resumption 


After an exhaustive survey, our Staff has 
listed the 64 companies whose earnings 


prospects and financial position puts 
them in line for further dividend ac- 
tion this year; and 30 others whose 


sound background and recent 
makes early resumption of 
probable. 

These 94 companies—so significant to in- 
vestors——are named in the current UNIT- 
ED OPINION Bulletin, together with 


4 Stocks to Buy Now 


Two rails, selling under 20, with in- 
creasingly promising earnings prospects 
for this year. 

Two stocks representing the most hope- 
ful situation in the chain merchandising 
field: dividend payers; one of which 
promises to set up, this year, an all- 
time earnings record. 

Get the analysis and recommendation 
on these four stocks, together with the 
list of 94 companies—without obligation 

NOW! 


Send for Bulletin N.W. 10. FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 
(eee eee A RE 


progress 
dividends 














City 












Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 
the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 


Week for one year ($4) (_], for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 


Name. 








Addr 
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‘They're not WIKIES if 
they're not by Gantner 





























and now 
WIKIES 






















FREE-BREATHING positively assured by Gantner 
exclusive Lastex Belt! 

PATENTED CORRECTLY SNUG WAIST..won’t 
roll down. Not too high..nvt too low! 

SELF-ADJUSTING, built-in Supporter for perfect 
comfort! 

OVAL-SHAPED LEGHOLE for streamlined style.. 
swim freedom, less water drag. 

QUICKER-DRYING FABRIC more comfortable 
wet or dry! Finest double ply wool! 

Ask your dealer or write us, giving snug waist 
measure and choice of Navy, Polo Blue, Maroon, 
Seal Brown, White, Tan, Powder 
Blue, Platinum Gray . $3.95 
Boys’ WIKIES, web belt . $2.95 
SNAPPER SHIRT, a smart snap-on 
top, all weel. .°. + .s:s « Game 

Canadians write us 


{Women send for style folder} 
GANTNER & MATTERN CO., Dept. U 


San Francisco or 1410 Broadway, New York 


GANTNER + so' 





WIKIES 








and notify him that this barter transaction 
pe been arranged, I shall appreciate it high- 
y. 
: : KENNETH PARKER 
Janesville, Wis. 


Editorial Note: The bill for a News-WeEEK 
subscription goes to the president of the Par- 
ker Pen Co., and 52 issues of the magazine 
go to the Peruvian hacienda of Juan de Rivas, 
who last week wrote that there “is no Bank 
house. But, the matter will be all right if 
you will accept from me an assortment of 
the most beauty butterflies.” Transmission 
of the mummified Rhopalocera will complete 
the three-cornered deal. 


Boost: ... Whether or not my opinion is 
deemed of sufficient value to print, I wish you 
to- know that I enjoy News-Week far more 
than any other magazine for which I sub- 
scribe, While there are innumerable reasons 
for my preference, two things in particular 
make your magazine outstanding in its field, 
i.e., the interesting manner in which the text 
is written, without unnecessary references 
... and the excellent arrangement of text and 
advertisements. 


If the aim of news magazines is to condense 
current news, making it possible for persons 
with a limited amount of reading time to keep 
well informed and at the same time enjoy 
their reading, then, in my opinion, News- 
WEEK has most nearly reached the goal. 

I never miss an opportunity to lend my 
copy to friends and to give you a boost. 

R. E. Copptncton 

Sergeant, U. S. Marines, 

Quantico, Va. 


ONIONS: Our drugstore magazine patrons 
seem to universally like your dynamic publi- 
cation which is so generally accurate in its 
reporting. So when the blurb on “Cosmetics” 
(page 29, June 1) was called to our attention 
we decided to confer the “Order of the On- 
ion” on the possessor of the imaginative 
mind who thought it-up-outer-his-own-head. 

There are three kinds of liars, said Mark 
Twain, (1) common ordinary liars: (2) dam 
liars; (3) statisticians. The “Sales Manage- 
ment” statistics are screwy for both east and 
west of the Rocky Mountains. Evidently 
they were compiled on the Stenographer Ex- 
press in a New York subway. 

It is “hot news” that 80 per cent of city 
women use lipsticks and 90 per cent dab pow- 
der on their maps. That being true, a career 
in pharmacy or the opening of a cosmetic 
shop is a solution to unemployment. 

It would be just as logical to compute the 
cost of ink used by a physician in writing a 
prescription and then compare it with his $3 
office call charge, as it would to compare the 
contents of a bottle of Cutex or the contents 
of a box of powder with the price the retail 
druggist is compelled to charge for it. 

S. C. YEoMANS 
Madison Pharmacy, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Editorial Note: Figures and conclusions 
came from an investigation of 1,500 women 
in fifteen cities east of the Rockies. If Mr. 
Yeomans can furnish better ones, NEws- 
WEEK will be glad to print them. 


CORRECT: In Section 8 of Mr. Van Mer- 
rick’s story lies the clue to the very simple 
solution of the brain-teaser in News-WeEEK 
for May 18. If Mr. Julius Mims of Fort Ben- 
ning will read this section and section 9 care- 
fully, he will no doubt discover the gentle- 
man in question would have been incapable 
of confiding what he dreamed at the moment 
his wife so considerately attempted to awaken 
him ... “Dead men tell no tales.” 

We all enjoy brain-teasers, old and new. 
Let’s keep.the News in News-Weex. I ad- 
mire the interest the reporters for this very 
excellent paper seem to take in their work; 
such uniformly high quality of well-flavored 
literature is unusual, 

Mary Atice RuLIFson 
Portland, Ore. 
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SIR, ARE, 
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No! Ingredients for Williams 
Shaving Cream aren’t carried 
on silver platters—though they’re 
fine enough to merit it. Raw ma- 
terials for all Williams products 
are top grade—always! 


There are plenty of shaving 
creams on the market. Williams 
leans backward to produce the 
best. Less profit per tube, per- 
haps, but more friends for life. 
A better shave for your money. 


Williams lather is full-bodied, 
moist, mild. Leaves your face 
smooth, glowing with health. 






You can’t 
And remember, after every lose this 
shave, a dash of Aqua Velva. ra 


JUST NOTICE THE FINE 
SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 





THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN., U. S.A, 
LaSalle, MONTREAL, Canada 
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80-10N LOADS Dont care These hhese hires 


= FEET a ” 


NEW TYPE TRUCK TIRES USED ON GIANT 
20-WHEEL TRAILER AT GRAND COULEE DAM 


They had a tough transportation 
problem at Grand Coulee Dam. 
Heavy equipment and materials had 
to be hauled 30 miles or more 
over rough roads to the site of the 
dam. It takes a crawler tractor to 
supply the power! 


So the contractor built what is 
believed to be the world’s largest 
trailer. Built for loads up to 60 tons. 
The trailer itself weighs 20 tons, 


To carry this gigantic, load they 
use the new Triple Protected 
Silvertowns—the tires that have 
proved themselves on the hardest 
hauling jobs in the country! 


These new truck tires have a revo- 
lutionary invention incorporated in 
the sidewall. The invention actually 
checks 80% of premature failures, 
It means that tires stand up longer 


under the battering, bruising pun- 
ishment of construction work. 


Tires that carry 80-ton loads at Grand 
Coulee will handle your job right, too! 


One tire failure on an important job may 
cost you hours of delay—men and equip- 
ment idle—a big repair bill. Why not 
play safe? Get the tire that’s just as strong 
in the sidewall as it is under the tread! 
Here’s how triple protection works: 


PLYFLEX—a mew, tough, sturdy rubber 

material with greater resistance to stretch. A 
layer of Plyflex in the sidewall prevents ply 
separation — distributes stresses — checks local 
weakness. 

PLY-LOCK—the new Goodrich way of locking 

the plies about the bead. Anchoring them in 
place. Positive protection against the short plies 
tearing loose above the bead. 


100% FULL-FLOATING CORD —Each cord is 

surrounded by rubber. With ordinary cross- 
woven fabric, when the cords touch each other, 
they rub—get hot— break. In Silvertowns, there 
are no cross cords. No friction. 


FREE! 44-PAGE HANDBOOK 
FOR TRUCK OPERATORS 
Every truck owner, every driver should have this 
big 44-page handbook. Gives commodity weights, 
tire load capacities, inflation schedules, dual spac- 
ing chart, load analysis and ay useful informa- 
tion. No obligation. Write for free copy. Dert, 
T-68, The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohi 


5,0 of Premature 
ive Failures 
Si dewall . 


Coodrich™. t4Silvertowns 


SPECIFY THESE NEW spe cl TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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DEATH AND TAXES: 


The President Explodes a Bomb: 


Congress Must Soak the Rich and Do It Before It Goes Home 


Joseph W. Byrns arose. 
ment the Speaker’s bristly brows con- 
tracted. Then to Louis Ludlow, lumber- 
ing Indiana Congressman and ex-re- 
porter, he handed his gavel. 

Byrns eased his gaunt frame down to 
the floor—personally he would get the 
Representatives off on the right foot. 
He began: 

“This is not a lecture .. .” 

His deep-sunk eyes rested here and 
there among his fellow-legislators. Like 
a Dutch uncle he told them what re- 
mained to be done on the session’s home 
stretch. 

“What I came to talk about is what 
we have before us today...” He 
enumerated: 

The Triple-a Bill, “essential and im- 
portant.” 

The Wagner Bill, ‘“‘which they tell us 
must be considered.” 

The Utility, Deficiency Appropriation, 
Transportation, TVA, Guffey, and Fed- 
eral Alcohol Control Bills. 

“And some say the Merchant Marine 
Bill. There may be others... 

“We will have to come here perhaps 
a little earlier, and we certainly will 
have to sit a little later and perhaps 
have night sessions . . . I felt that all 
that was necessary for me to do was to 
show you the condition of the calendar 
and you will do the rest.” 

But while Byrns cajoled his fellow- 
legislators, the President grew im- 
patient. He had bigger things in mind. 
Monday night he blasted Washing- 
ton wide open with the most vigor- 
ous order he has ever issued. Not only 
must Congress immediately consider 
the stiffest tax program in American 
history—it must pass it in four days, 
by Sunday midnight, June 30! 


BOMBSHELL: Earlier in the week, 
Washington got warning of the com- 
ing Roosevelt bombshell. The day 
tue Senate passed the Social Security 
Bill the President sent Congress a long 
message. It outlined his philosophy of 
taxation: produce ample revenue, but 
also “prevent an unjust concentration 
of wealth and economic power.” 

A clerk read the message: “The 
transmission from generation to gen- 
eration of vast fortunes by will, in- 
heritance, or gift is not consistent with 
the ideals and sentiments of the Ameri- 
can people.” Representatives applauded. 

“Great accumulations of wealth... 
amount to the perpetuation of . . . con- 
trol. . . over the employment and wel- 
fare of many, many others... 





For a mo-. 





WIDE WORLD 


Speaker Byrns Left His Rostrum to Cajole Congressmen; 
President Roosevelt Tossed Them a Taxation Bombshell 


“IT recommend ... an inheritance, 
succession, and legacy tax in respect 
to all very large amounts received by 
any one legatee ... And to prevent 

. evasions of this tax, I recommend 
oo gift taxes... 

“Social unrest and a deepening sense 
of unfairness are dangers to our nation- 
al life . . . People know that vast per- 
sonal incomes come . . . because of the 
opportunities for advantage which gov- 
ernment itself contributes. Therefore 
the duty rests upon the Government to 
restrict such incomes by very high 
taxes... 

“Vast concentrations of capital should 
be ready to carry burdens commensur- 
ate with their powers and .. . advan- 
tages .. . In place of the present uni- 
form corporation tax of 13% per cent, 
the rate for smaller corporations might 
well be reduced to 10% per cent, and 
the rates graduated upward to. 
16% per cent.” 

During the message-reading, Huey 
Long strutted up and down on the floor, 
grimacing and pointing to himself. As 
soon as the reading ended, he drawled: 
“I wish to make one comment: Amen!” 

In both houses, Administration wheel- 
horses approved the President’s pro- 
posals. Still they couldn’t see time 


enough to enact the new measures be- 
fore 1936. Some insisted that mere 
drafting of the necessary bills would 
take a month. But-Secretary of the 


Treasury Morgenthau announced he al- 
ready had a completely drafted new 
tax program. 


Conrusion: Washington wondered. 
Why did the President insist on ram- 
ming tax legislation through at this 
session? Was he serious about it, or 
just trying to achieve a political effect? 

Administration enemies cried “Smoke- 
screen!”’ They found two reasons for 
their conviction that the President 
bluffed. First, the move might win 
back labor-minded liberals who deserted 
the Administration last Summer—as 
well as disgruntled left-wingers who had 
sought cover in the Huey Long “Share- 
the-Wealth” camp. 


But in Ewing Mitchell’s charges of 
government “favoritism” toward the 
International Mercantile Marine, anti- 
New Dealers found a yet stronger rea- 
son. Mitchell focused attention on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s friends among the rich. 
The President’s close companion, Vin- 
cent Astor, is an I. M. M. director and 
important stockholder. 


Politicians had a ready argument to 
illustrate the foolishness of deserting 
friends among the poor. A report by 
Prof. William Ogburn of the University 
of Chicago last week showed that vot- 
ers paying $30-a-month rent elected 
Roosevelt. Districts where rentals 
averaged above $80 went for Hoover. 

Kindlier critics agreed the President 
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had timed his message with an eye on 
the political skies: But they -pointed 
out that taxation constituted the logical 
next step in his reform program. He 
has consistently urged that too great 
fortunes exert an evil effect on society. 


Prospect: His inheritance tax pro- 
posal underscored this political consid- 
eration. The present levy climbs to 60 
per cent on estates that exceed $10,000,- 
000. A $50,000,000 estate pays a $28,416,- 
600 tax, leaving $21,583,400 for the heirs. 

State income taxes devour still more 
money. But for State inheritance taxes, 
the Federal Government allows certain 
deductions; the maximum is 16 per 
cent. Most State levies lie within this 
ratio, but Arkansas’s maximum 40. per 
cent tax, for instance, results in an ad- 
ditional drain on large estates. 

The proposed corporation income tax 
change would almost certainly yield in- 
creased revenues. Two years ago, 80,539 
corporations reported incomes below 
$100,000 and 284 above $1,000,000. But 


generally takes care of itself. This 
might not be true of England or other 
countries which follow the law of pri- 
mogeniture—property passing down the 
line through eldest sons. American cus- 
tom generally divides the estate equal- 
ly among the heirs, irrespective of sen- 
iority or sex. 

Anti-Roosevelt interests generally 
agreed his proposal would prove fiscally 
worthless: First, it would fail to pro- 
duce the expected revenue; second, it 
would cause severe economic disloca- 
tions in liquidations of large estates. 


HaAsTE: But whatever economists 
thought, 22 progressives gave the 
President support in a Senate round 
robin: ‘ 

“We believe that the tax program 

. Should be disposed of before this 
session adjourns. We are willing to 
stay in session until action is taken 
upon this vitally important question.” 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler, one of 
the signers, saw no advantage in wait- 


WIDE WORLD 


Senators Doughton and Harrison, Two of the Wheel-horses 
President Roosevelt Harnessed to His Taxation Program 


the big fellows’ aggregate income by far 
exceeded their little brothers’ total. 
The President included no specific rec- 
ommendations in his attack upon “vast 
inheritances” and his proposals for in- 
creased taxation on legacies for ‘‘wider 
distribution of wealth.” But he left 
economists puzzling over the projected 
new death duties’ scope and efficiency. 
Astor, who in addition to his I. M. M. 
interests, also publishes Today, a mag- 
azine founded in the New Deal’s in- 
terests, is reputedly worth $76,000,000. 
Of this $43,000,000 is real estate, large- 
ly in New York. In the event of Astor’s 
death this huge estate, under the Roose- 
velt plan, would face no mean problem. 
If conditions imposed quick liquida- 
tion, economists pointed out, the estate 
would have to sell large blocks of prop- 
erty—probably far under appraised 
value and possibly with disastrous con- 
sequences. Even if no period were spec- 
ified, it might take years to liquidate 
sufficiently to pay the crushing levy. 
Economists stressed that in Ameri- 
ca the splitting up of huge fortunes 


ing until next year. The taxes would 
have to be passed. The sooner business 
knew just where it stood, the better. 

Huey Long characteristically played a 
lone hand. The President had stolen his 
Share-the-Wealth thunder. The King- 
fish set out to steal it back. After his 
Amen, he read a lengthy letter he had 
written to Mr. Roosevelt, signed “your 
sincere friend.” If the President also 
were sincere, Long would forfeit his 
personal ambitions. Thus, if the tax 
program should go through this ses- 
sion, the Kingfish would sing: ‘““‘We was 
partners in getting this through.” If 
it didn’t, he could slash away even 
harder than before. 

Sentiment for immediate action grew 
over the week-end. Senator Borah, 
one of the round robin signers, ridiculed 
wealth-sharing talk. He said the plan 
simply would increase taxation and so 
help balance the budget. 

Senate Majority Leader Joseph T. 
Robinson and House Speaker Byrns 
agreed with Wheeler. But Administra- 
tion forces in the main fretfully waited 


to get their cue and specific tax sched- 
ules from the President. 


STRATEGY: Monday they got their cue. 
At 5 P.M. four Administration leaders 
headed for the Executive. Offices ad- 
joining the White House—Speaker 
Byrns, Senator Robinson, Pat Harrison, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee; and Robert L. Doughton, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Vice President John Garner arrived 
late; everyone had disappeared. Pat 
McKenna, Executive Office doorman, 
told him the meeting was to be held in 
the President’s study. Garner stopped: 
“The hell you say!” Then he scooted 
off to the White House proper. 

For two hours and 35 minutes the 
President and his political generals dis- 
cussed strategy. Against all opposition 
Mr. Roosevelt insisted his tax measure 
be tacked onto the nuisance tax bill the 
House passed last week. If this meas- 
ure—continuing $500,000,000 in levies 


KEYSTONE 


Huey Long: Roosevelt's Tax Plan 
Took the Wind Out of His Sails 


on soap, gasoline, jewelry, and a score 
of other items—is not law by midnight 
Sunday, June 30—the end of the fiscal 
year—the Government will lose $1,500,- 
000 in daily revenues. 

Administration whips saw a filibus- 
ter dragon thrashing an angry tail. 
But they promised to do the President’s 
bidding. If legislators balked at a gag 
rule, the leaders planned to sacrifice 
two or three days’ loss of nuisance 
revenues and get the bill through by 
next Wednesday. And if that failed, 
they would frame a tax law separate 
from the nuisance measure. 

One of Mr. Roosevelt’s severest 
friends immediately parted company 
with him. Walter Lippmann, The New 
York Herald Tribune’s political com- 
mentator, wrote: 

“A measure which attacks the great 
fortunes at the top without at the 
same time broadening the base of all 
taxes, is a measure to diminish the 
evils of plutocracy by encouraging the 
evils of demagogy . . . The President’s 
program ... has spurs but no bridle.” 
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LABOR: One Governor Ends Strike With Big Stick; 
Another Hears Shots That Kill Worker and Constable 


Despair seemed to settle on Omaha, 
Neb. Two months of militant mutter- 
ings had swelled to riots, bloodshed, and 
leath. But neither workers nor tran- 
sit officials showed signs of weakening. 
Citizens cried for a strong, courageous 
leader to end the street-car strike. 

Gov. Robert Leroy Cochran, mild and 
shy, was attending the Annual Gov- 
ernors’ Conference at Biloxi, Miss. 
Abruptly he left, climbed into an army 
plane and flew through storms to 
Omaha. Into a Hotel Paxton suite last 
week he summoned union and transit 
leaders. He spoke calmly: 

“Gentlemen, this is Sunday night. By 
Thursday midnight we must end this 





affair.” They stared incredulously. 
But the Governor remained unruffied 
and smiling. 


“Gentlemen, Thursday midnight is 
the deadline. By 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning I expect each side to have a 
representative here in my suite to be- 
gin immediate arbitration. Good night, 
gentlemen.” 


Bert: Promptly next morning union 
spokesmen appeared. Then in sauntered 
Leo B. Bozell, transit official, head of 
the State’s most powerful advertising 
agency, and Cochran’s friend. 

“Governor,” he began, “it appears 
we won't be able to name our arbiter 
before late this afternoon. However, 
just for you...” He didn’t finish. 
Governor Cochran reached for his 
phone. He called Brig. Gen. H. J. Paul. 

“Bert, this is Roy. Get the street 
cars off the streets before 11 o'clock. 
Yes, that’s all. Thanks, Bert.” Then 
he issued an order allowing buses and 
jitneys to transport Omahans. 

“I asked you to come ready to nego- 
tiate, Bozell. I meant that!” 





Bozell’s jaw dropped. 


The strike had reached its turning 
point. For four days and nights Coch- 
ran conferred with, cajoled, and threat- 
ened leaders on both sides. Seven hours 
before the deadline he announced the 
strike ended. 


Workers and owners agreed to arbi- 
trate. A three-man board—unionist, 
business man, and lawyer—met to dis- 
cuss the dispute’s cardinal points: the 
closed shop, seniority rights, and rehir- 
ing of all strikers. 


ENGINEER: A--sod house served as 
Robert Leroy Cochran’s first nursery. 
From his birth in 1886 he never strayed 


Governor Cochran of Nebraska Flew to Omaha and Declared ‘the Street Car Strike Must End.’ 





far from his native Cass County, Neb., 
until 1906. By that time he had saved 
enough to go through the University 
of Nebraska. 

Cochran found study of the law in- 
volved too much talk and switched to 
engineering. The young engineer cam- 
paigned for the job of Lincoln County 
surveyor. At the same time his intelli- 
gent and handsome sweetheart, Aileen 
Gantt, ran for county school superin- 
tendent. Cochran feared she would 
become too engrossed in her career to 
consider matrimony. In every cam- 
paign speech he asked voters to sup- 
port Miss Gantt’s opponent. Miss 
Gantt not only won the post—she mar- 
ried Cochran. 

In 1917 he built a bridge which won 
him the post of Assistant State Engi- 
neer. After America’s entry into the 
World War Cochran volunteered and 
served fourteen months in France. He 
commanded an artillery unit as Captain. 

From 1923 to 1933 Cochran was Chief 
State Engineer. Although he carried on 
under two Democratic and three Repub- 
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lican Governors, not so much as a whis- 


per of graft rose against him. In ad- 
ministering $100,000,000 in highway 
building and maintenance funds, he 
proved almost fanatical in demanding 
his department keep out of debt. 

At the time Cochran took office, Ne- 
braska had only 25 miles of pavement 
outside of cities. Last year the State 
boasted 844 miles of paving, 521 miles of 
bituminous mat road, and 5,000 miles of 
gravel road. 

With difficulty, friends persuaded him 
to run for Governor against Charles W. 
Bryan, a wily campaigner. Few voters 
actually knew Cochran to speak to. But 
road-surveyors and county commission- 
ers praised his honesty, efficiency, and 
unassuming manner. 

Though he had none of the politician’s 
hallmarks, Cochran won hands down. 

Then he made both foes and friends 
by sticking to campaign pledges. He 
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In Four Days It Did 








had promised no additional taxes. He 
had to put up a stiff battle to defeat 
sales and chain-store tax measures and 
half-a-dozen nuisance tax proposals. 

Like all self-made men, he remembers 
childhood rigors with a touch of pride. 
He recalls the first wood floor his father 
laid in their house: 


“That was a thrill that I never quite 
got over. Floors laid in mosaics, mar- 
ble, fine expensive woods, have never 
moved me as did the first crude floor 
we had.” 


TeExTILES: From Columbia, S. C., 
Gov. Olin D. Johnston telephoned offi- 
cials of the Monarch Mills Co. at Union. 
A strike had flared among spinning- 
room workers and he wanted to prevent 
violence. 

Through the receiver he heard two 
sharp reports. W. B. Franklin, a con- 
stable, had just shot to death A. L. 
Stutts, a mill employe. The second shot 
came from Deputy Sheriff G. A. Roys- 
ter’s gun: he killed Constable Franklin. 


Saies: In New York’s North River 
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In New York, Radio Operators’ Sudden Strike Cost the I. M. M. $20,000 


last week snorting tugs stood ready to 
push the Manhattan into midstream. 
The liner carried a full passenger list 
and 8,000 sacks of mail. Crowds on the 
pier waved to those on deck. 

But the Manhattan didn’t sail. Three 
radio operators walked down the gang- 
plank. Each bore sandwich strike plac- 
ards. Five and a half hours later 
they walked back and the ship sailed. 
But the chief operator knew he would 
get $185 instead of $110 a month. His 
assistants’ pay had increased from $95 
to $175 and $165. And they had won an 
eight-hour day. 

The delay cost International Mer- 
cantile Marine some $20,000. 


. 
SECURITY: Wagner-Lewis Bill 
Will Ease Lives of 29,000,000 


Senators looked at the New Deal 
legislative diadem’s brightest jewel and 
found it good. At 4 o’clock one after- 
noon last week, with a minimum of 
wrangling, they passed the Wagner- 
Lewis Social Security Bill, 76-6. 

Senator Pat Harrison, Administration 
handyman, deftly steered the measure 
through the traffic. But even he ex- 
pressed surprise at the margin of vic- 
tory. 


BENEFICIARIES: Statisticians had a 
busy time with their pencils. Finally 
they figured the bill would make life 
easier for some 29,000,000 citizens. Un- 
employment provisions and old-age pen- 
sions would insure 27,000,000 against 
breadlines and flop-houses. Emergency 


assistance would aid 1,000,000 needy 
aged. Some 500,000 crippled children 
and 100,000 blind persons would receive 
protection. 

The bill will not benefit farm and day 
laborers, domestics, and charitable and 
religious organization workers. 


CHIEF PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


1. Free Aid for Needy Aged: An immediate Federal 
grant of $49,750,000 to States making old-age pension 
grants for the poor over 65. The Government to match 
State contributions up to $15 per month. 

2. Old-Age Contributory Pensions: By 1949 both em- 
ployers and employes will pay the Government a 3 per 
cent payroll tax. This fund to cover wage-earners re- 
ceiving up to $3,000 annually. Employes to get an- 
Quities upon reaching 65. . : 

3. Unemployment Insurance: Employers of four or 
more persons must pay an excise tax, with no employe 
contributions. To encourage States to provide their 
own job insurance laws, the employer will be credited 
up to 90 per cent of his payment to a State unemploy- 
ment insurance fund. 

Under limited debate rule—ten min- 
utes on amendments, fifteen on the bill 
itself—opponents had little chance to 
mutilate the measure. Senator William 
E. Borah tried without luck to make the 
Government pay States more than its 


$15-share of old-age pension grants. 


‘SaTRAP:’ Senator Huey Long at- 
tempted to tack on a “share-the-wealth” 
amendment. The Kingfish yielded the 
floor after Senator Lewis Schwellen- 
bach asked “Is it true... that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana referred to me as 
Kemal Pasha, the Satrap of Seattle?” 
Long mumbled, “‘Why, no,” and sat down. 

Arthur Vandenberg, Michigan Re- 
publican, wanted to empower the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to raise tariff 
rates to protect industries in which pen- 
sion costs boosted.production costs. He 
had no success. ny 

On the day of passage, one important 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Asked James L. O'Neill, acting NRA Admir 


istrator, to set up an impartial board to 


investigate alleged ‘‘chiseling”’’ in indust; 
due to suspension of NRA codes. 


Allotted $23,000,000 of the $4,000,000,00: 


work-relief fund for another year’s wor 
on the Grand Coulee Dam. 


Sent to Congress a message asking increased 
taxation on personal and corporate in- 


comes (see page 5). 
SENATE: 
Ordered FERA Administrator Hopkins to r¢ 
port on conditions in the Matanuska Val- 
ley, Alaska, resectiement project. 


Discussed the President’s tax message (see 


page 5). 
Tine in debate: 29 hours 14 minutes. 
HOUSE: 

Merchant Marine Committee reported favor 
ably the Copeland-Bland bill to put thx 
merchant marine under the regulation of : 
Federal maritime commission and set up 
$500,000,000 corporation for merchant m:z 
rine subsidization. 

Adopted the conference report on the Navy 
Appropriation Bill; sent it to the President 

Passed, without record vote, the Wagner La- 
bor Disputes Bill. 

Time in debate: 32 hours 18 minutes. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
J. N. Darling, chief of the Agriculture De- 


partment’s Bureau of Biological Surve 
announced that with the aid of a $30,00/ 
annual contribution from Remington Ar 
Co., Inc., he would establish courses 


game management in several State uni 
versities, 

Secretary of Labor Perkins reported that the 
number of employes in factories and re 
tail stores decreased 126,000, and week! 
payrolls decreased $3,900,000 in May. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Federal Trade Commission members met 
with NRA officials to try to compromisé 
anti-trust vigilance with encouragement « 
voluntary trade agreements, and reported 
that “progress was made.” 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 


(Week ended June 20) 


PE tcarveetedcesdséesecenwas $227,193,387.60 
IUD: (ek a thtn wc eh 640+ 4 ad $385,082,168.0 
ND 3s Ccdibee bs ccdbennded $1,961,829,744.5 
Deficit, fiscal year............ $3,390,913,679.91 
Pee GE wadca necesdsesewe $28,657,299,068.5 














































amendment won through. Bennett 
Champ Clark managed to exempt pri- 
vate pension systems from the Federal 
annuity plan. Some 450 such private 
systems exist, embracing more than 2,- 
000,000 workers. Labor sympathizers 
squawked. They felt certain that in- 
dustrialists would tend to hire only 
young men, and fire their old help be- 
fore they reached pension age. 

Virtually unscathed, the most ambi- 
tious piece of social lawmaking ever 
passed in any one legislative session of 
any national Government needed only 
conference approval to receive the Pres- 
ident’s signature. 


ELECTRIC EYE: House Has to 
Settle Man-vs.-Machine Row 


Every time a new machine comes 
along which spins thread, adds figures, 
or drills holes faster than before, econ- 
omists get down in the sawdust and 
argue. 

One school insists machinery in- 
creases unemployment and throws the 
world that much farther out of joint. 

The opposite camp claims it does 
work cheaper, lowers costs, and leaves 
the world that much richer. 

Last week the House Appropriations 
Committee had the classic economic 
dilemma dropped in its lap. Chairman 
James P. Buchanan, whose Texas farm- 
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pred thrift taught him to waste neither 
words nor dollars, interrupted the job 
of whittling $132,193,000 from a $356,- 
665,000 Deficiency Bill sent over from 
the White House. 

He listened to a plea from the Civil 
Service Commission. The Commission 
wanted a $25,000 photo-electric eye. 
The device will tally the checked yes- 
or-no answers on examination papers 
in five seconds; human examiners need 
eight minutes. Thus it would replace 
100 clerks. But it would also save tax- 
payers more than $100,000 a year. 

The Committee approved the appro- 
priation. 


e 
SENATE: Holt Wins Seat His 
Father Wouldn’t Bicker Over 


In the Senate gallery last week 
perched an 85-year-old man. Anxiously 
beside him sat his wife and their at- 
tractive 21-year-old daughter. 

Suddenly all eyes turned to them. On 
the floor Hiram Johnson dramatically 
paused in a flow of oratory. He swung 
about and addressed the group in the 
gallery: 

“I do the job that I am trying to do 
here... solely because .. . itis every 
man’s duty to do the thing which he 
thinks he ought to do. I am sorry that 
any demonstration should have to come 


from me, but ...I am under oath... 
and I cannot permit any of my views 
. . concerning the popular will... to 


interfere with the conclusion which I 
feel bound to reach...” 
The dynamic California Republican 















had.concluded*that Rush Dew Holt, 30 
thé day before, should not be seated as 
Senator from. West Virginia. The old 
man in the gallery, Dr. M. S. Holt of 
Weston; W. Va., pretended indifference 
over his son’s chances: 

“If the seat isn’t any more comfort- 
able than the ones in the gallery I’ll be 
damned if I’d bicker over it.” 


Propicy: “Bickering”’ started seven 
and a half months ago. Last November 
Holt beat West Virginia’s incumbent 
Republican, Henry D. Hatfield with a 
labor-supported New Deal platform. 
Immediately the veteran Senator chal- 
lenged his conqueror’s rights. The Con- 
stitution says: 

“No person shall be a Senator who 
shall not have attained to the age of 
30 years.” Holt was 29 years and 5 
months old. 

But the former child prodigy had read 
further. The Constitution also says: 
“Each House shall be the judge of the 
. . . qualifications of its own members.” 

In January, Holt felt sure, the Sen- 
ate’s 68 Democrats would approve him. 
Nevertheless, party strategists per- 
suaded him a little patience would save 
a nasty fight—let him wait until June 
19, his 30th birthday. 

In his father’s shabby frame Weston 
home, Holt gobbled up mounds of eco- 
nomic texts. Then after Christmas he 
moved into a smart apartment in Wash- 
ington’s Wardman Park Hotel. His sis- 
ten Jane came along as official hostess 
and boned up on Washington etiquette. 
A Negro handyman from Weston blos- 
somed out as a butler. 

Jan. 3 Holt began drawing his official 







































KEYSTONE 


Rush Holt, Washington’s Youngest Senator, With Jane, His Hostess-Sister 





pay. In the Senate building he set up 
an office, complete with secretaries. He 
listened in°oen the sessions to learn the 
ropes. At home, his closets bulged with 
new suits. Semate barber shop shears 
clipped away from his ear-tips the 
straggling locks that formerly hid them. 


PRECEDENT: On the day of Holt’s ap- 
pearance before Vice President Garner 
to take the oath, his father and mother 
drove up to Washington. Reporters who 
knew the doctor had been Socialist 
Mayor of Weston asked him if the 
young legislator ever took his advice. 

“Hell, no! He’d be the biggest So- 
cialist in the country!” 

At their son’s office the old couple 
found two birthday cakes—one to be 
photographed .and one to be eaten. 
Friends crowded in. Then Republican 
Senators served notice they would chal- 
lenge Holt’s eligibility and Democrats 
consented to postpone arguments to the 
following session. 

Next day Senator Johnson led the 
Republican attack on Holt with his 
whole bag of old-fashioned oratorical 
tricks. Republicans cited two prece- 
dents: 

In 1793 Pennsylvania elected Albert 
Gallatin, a native Swiss, to the Senate. 
The ninth anniversary of Gallatin’s 
naturalization fell later the same year. 
The Constitution stipulates a Senator 
must have been a citizen nine years. 
The Senate voided Gallatin’s election. 

In 1849 Illinois sent Gen. James 
Shields to the Senate. He took the oath 
of office eight years and five months 
after becoming a citizen. The Senate 
threw him out, too. 

A third case seemed inconclusive. In 
1806 Henry Clay, only 29, was ap- 
pointed to fill out an unexpired Senate 
term. But nobody ever challenged him. 

To Holt it didn’t matter: “These peo- 
ple fighting me are trying to write 
something into the Constitution that 
isn’t there. Reactionaries always hide 
behind the Constitution, which is the 
most liberal document in the world.” 


New Basy: Holt believes West Vir- 
ginia power trusts backed the fight 
against him. In the State’s House of 
Delegates he fought for utility legis- 
lation. His speeches against power in- 
terests, coupled with his pinkish views 
on other issues, won him labor’s friend- 
ship. A whirlwind campaign last fall 
carried him deep into the coal miners’ 
country. Their support insured his elec- 
tion. 

All this went through his head while 
the Senators wrangled. The debate went 
over into its second day. Then the Sen- 
ate voted, 62 to 17, that Holt’s election 
was not void. A moment later the same 
voices approved the motion to seat him. 
He marched up the aisle, heard the oath, 
and firmly swore “I do.” 

Those two words took from Senator 
Richard B. Russell Jr. the title of Sen- 
ate Baby. He is 37. Two years ago he 
went to the Capitol from Georgia’s Ex- 
ecutive Mansion. 

Back at the Wardman Park, the lit- 
tle band of loyal West Virginians dis- 
cussed the future. Holt’s friends say he 
considers a Senator should know law; 
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HARRIS & EWING 


Harold L. Ickes: He Favors Large-Scale, High-Priced Operations .. . 


































































UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


- «- Like This $2,700,000 PWA Housing Project in Atlanta Slums... 


























UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


- - » But Harry Hopkins (With Wayne Alliston of the FERA) Likes ‘Leaf-Raking’ 








he may soon start studying it at night. 
Though he graduated from high school 
at 14 and went through college, he 
missed that course. 

Someone in the group mentioned 
Johnson’s speech. None of the Holt’s 
realized the Senator had been talking 
to them. The old doctor snorted: 

“I didn’t hear him. All those damn 
Senators talk like their mouths are full 
of hot mush, anyway.” 


LYNCHING: Mississippi Mob Puts 
This Year’s Total Up to Six 


In Wiggins, Miss., 200 or more grim 
men hunted out R. D. McGee, 25, 
Negro. Ringleaders dragged him from 
bed, then confronted him with an 11- 
year-old white girl. She verified he 
had tried to attack her. McGee mum- 
bled: “I must have been crazy.” 

Then the mob took him to the woods, 
strung him to a tree and filled him with 
buckshot. 

The lynching brought the year’s total 
to six, one less than at this date last 
year. 


a 
RELIEF: ‘There is no Schism’ 
Between the PWA and WPA 





President Roosevelt last week did a 
bit of long division. He wanted to put 
3,500,000 jobless to work for a year. 
For wages he had the $4,000,000,000 
work relief fund. After a moment he 
got the answer: $1,143 per worker for 
the year, including materials. 

Then the President issued a warning 
to 45 recently appointed State Works 
Progress Administrators meeting in 
sweltering Washington: “Politics, so 
far as we are concerned, is out.” 


UNDERSTANDING: Harold L. Ickes, 
Public Works Administrator, and Harry 
L. Hopkins, both FERA head and 
Works Progress Administrator, attend 
different schools of work relief thought. 

Ickes favors large-scale, high-priced, 
permanent projects; he likes to see pub- 
lic money turned into something tangi- 
ble. Hopkins supports small-scale, low- 
priced, “leaf-raking’’ projects; he 
doesn’t want the government to blunt 
the edge of private industry’s initia- 
tive. 

In the PWA and CWA pump-prim- 
ing days, the owlish PWA Administra- 
tor’s pre-eminence stood unchallenged. 
But in the new relief organization, Hop- 
kins gained more authority. A rift be- 
tween the two key men seemed immi- 
nent. Amenities did not increase after 
the lanky Works Progress Administra- 
tor appointed Harry S. Berry as Ten- 
nessee’s Administrator. In 1933 Ickes 
had fired Berry from a PWA engineer- 
ing job. 

President Roosevelt’s announcement 
of $1,143 per man swung the pendulum 
to Hopkins low-priced theories. The 
average cost of PWA projects had been 
$2,132 per man per year. To bolster 
his relief position Ickes tried to tempt 
States into continuing large projects 
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by making new loans on a 55-per-cent 
loan and 45-per-cent grant basis for 
new PWA projects. 

At the same time, Ickes formally 
protested peaceful intentions toward his 
colleague: “There is no rift, schism, 
clash, row, breach, break, or misun- 
derstanding.” 


Srory: This week, in a book “Back 
to Work—The Story of PWA,” (Mac- 
millan, $2.50), ghost-written by Clark 
Foreman, one of his special advisers, 
Harold Ickes explained how his organi- 
zation gained $300,000,000 by a Sena- 
tor’s mistake. 

In a noisy, crowded room Senator 
Robert Wagner asked his secretary if 
the $3,000,000,000 for public works in- 
cluded $300,000,000 for New York. The 
secretary yelled: “I put it in.” Wagner 
thought he heard: “Put in in.” He did. 


. 
MITCHELL: Corruption Charges 
Collapse at Senate Hearing 


Ewing Y. Mitchell, recently ousted 
by President Roosevelt as Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, last week went 
Snark-hunting. Like Lewis Carroll’s 
hunter, he found his Snark a Boojum. 

In letters refusing to resign, Mitchell 
charged graft and corruption in the 
Commerce Departmeat. The Senate 
Commerce Committee called him to 
prove his claims. He came. The solemn, 
bespectacled politician had made charges 
before. During 30 years in Missouri, 
he fought every political leader from 
Silver Dick Bland, his brother-in-law, 
down to Tom Pendergast, present boss. 

Mitchell hooked his umbrella on a 
chair and deposed: 

Laying up the Leviathan rooked the 
government of $1,720,000. Neglect in 
the Steamboat Inspection and Air 
Commerce Bureaus may have caused 
the Morro Castle fire and the airplane 
accident which killed Senator Cutting. 

Hostile Senators demanded facts. 
Quickly Mitchell explained he had not 
accused Secretary Roper’s department 


of corruption—only of “appearances of 
corruption.” 

Vaguely he continued. Then Senator 
Charles L. McNary interrupted: Sen- 
ator Black’s report of that week attack- 
ing shipping subsidies and proposing 
outright government operation of ship- 
ping contained most of Mitchell’s al- 
legations. Did the witness have new 
sources ? 

“Most of it is in the reports, but my 
complaint is that nothing has been done 
about it.” 

What about actual bribing? “Why 
one shipping company sent me, myself, 
100 fifty-cent cigars!” Senatorial laugh- 
ter drowned any further details. 

Then Secretary Roper came to testify. 
Mitchell, “an exceedingly suspicious 
person” with “a deep-seated prejudice” 
against business, told him of abuses last 
September. Roper suggested a report, 
expecting it in a week or two. But 
Mitchell had only given him “dribbles.” 
He had neglected routine business and 
caused a “veritable log jam” in the de- 
partment. 

“The next witness,” called Chairman 
Copeland. There was none. 

The Senators hurried off to confirm 
James Monroe Johnson of South Caro- 
lina as Mitchell’s successor. Joseph B. 
Keenan of the Justice Department be- 
gan an investigation of abuses. 

Mitchell ended the great 1935 Snark- 
hunt by suffering the fate of Carroll’s 
Boojum-Snark finder. “He softly and 
suddenly vanished away.” 


RIOT: Warden Smokes Out 348 
Convicts From 730-Foot Mine 


Warden Lacey Simpson picked up the 
telephone. The tanned ex-farmer ca- 
joled: 

“Why don’t you fellows come up and 
get your supper? We can’t do a thing 
with you down there. Come on up. 
You'll get a square deal.” 

From 730 feet below the surface rose 
a growl. Deep in the Kansas State Pen- 
itentiary’s coal mine, 348 mutinous con- 
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arden Simpson Reversed the Air Blower (Right) and Some 340 Kansas Prison Mine Rioters Swallowed Their Own Smoke 


victs gritted their teeth. ‘Nothing do- 
ing! We'll tear up your damn mine 
first!” 

The warden worried less about the 
mine than about its superintendent and 
ten guards. In the subterranean mule- 
barn the mutineers held them as hos- 
tages. For more than twelve hours the 
convicts had remained foodless and wa- 
terless in control of the rich bituminous 
vein. They would not come up until 
authorities promised to give them bet- 
ter food and to discharge the young 
prison physician, Dr. David F. Parker. 


Hero: The mutineers had one big 
worry. Guard O. N. Johnson single 
handed retained control of the gun cage 
at the base of the air shaft. 

The convicts saw their only chance 
lay in immediate and violent action. 
They carried out their telephoned 
threat by tearing up rails and wreck- 
ing shoring timbers. They piled wood 
and some 30 tons of mule feed on the 
mine wagons and set them afire. 

The ventilating system drew the 
smoke pall toward Johnson’s gun cage 
and up the open shaft, forcing out the 
guards. Warden Simpson finally lost 
patience; he ordered the ventilators re- 
versed. Then he sent down a squad of 
armed and gas-masked guards. 

They found the convicts spluttering 
and choking, eager to surrender. Their 
desperado ringleader, Tommy McMa- 
han, smiled wryly: “It’s getting pretty 
late to be working ... I’m ready to 
go up.” 

His reference to work might have 
contained a double meaning. Besides 
their food grievances and lack of con- 
fidence in the prison doctor, the con- 
victs held a grudge against the State. 
The Legislature recently abolished their 
“time privileges.” Until then each 
prisoner could chop two days off his 
sentence for every ton mined over the 
9-ton weekly quota. Private miners 
quotas average twice as much coal. 

Forty-three of the mutineers got 
solitary confinement. For food—bread 
and water. For their health—a blanket 
on a lightless dungeon’s stone floor. 
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President Lebrun and Sir George Clerk, 
British Ambassador, Before the Battle 




















5 KEYSTONE 
Sir Samuel Hoare: His Was the Pen 
That Gave Germany a Greater Navy 





Under a stained glass window in the 
Vote Office near the House of Commons 
lobby newspaper men lined up before a 
small desk. They had a tip: any mo- 
ment the results of three weeks of diplo- 
matic talks would be released. The cor- 
respondents arrived ahead of Parlia- 
ment Members officially entitled to the 
first copies of the Naval White Paper, 

From the hands of an aged clerk they 
snatched four-page, 1,600-word docu- 
ments. Then they raced to telephones. 
Seconds later, worldwide cables flashed 
startling news. 


STUNNER: Sir Samuel Hoare, British 
Foreign Secretary, conceded Germany’s 
right to a fleet 35 per cent of Britain’s 
in the various categories. That much 
had been expected...But a special pro- 
vision in the Anglo-German agreement 
proved a stunner. 

Britain granted Germany equality in 
submarines—and submarines nearly 
brought her to her knees in the World 
War! For the present, Germany agreed 
not to exceed 45 per cent of Britain’s 
total submarine tonnage. But she re- 
served the right to equality “in the 
event of a situation arising which... 
makes it necessary.” That meant: “If 
France or Italy builds more submarines, 
Germany may expand her program— 
with Britain’s blessing.” 


AFFRONT: The agreement, embodied 
in an exchange of notes between Sir 
Samuel and Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
German Ambassador Extraordinary, 
struck the French and Italians as a 
studied affront. Both Paris and Rome, 
alarmed by earlier reports of a coming 
Anglo-German accord, had protested 
against any such two-sided arrange- 
ment. 

Pierre Laval, French Foreign Minis- 








BRITAIN ¢ Submarine Concessions to Reich Anger 


France and Italy; Eden Ladles Out Soothing Syrup 


ter, naturally pointed out that the 
scheme would torpedo the Versailles 
Treaty’s naval clauses. Mussolini held 
it would violate the 1922 Washington 
Naval Treaty. Both leaders felt it would 
smash the “united front” of Britain, 
France, and Italy, forged last April on 
a flowery island off Stresa. 


EXPLANATIONS: While French and 
Italians raged, Britons explained. Sir 
Bolton Eyres-Monsell, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, rose in the House of Com- 
mons; he hailed the treaty as a peace 
move. If Britain had refused to make 
concessions, he argued, Germany would 
have expanded her navy anyway. The 
agreement at least set a limit to Hitler’s 
program. 

Sir Bolton tactfully refrained from 
mentioning another ingredient in the 
pie. The Admiralty has never forgiven 
France for balking Britain’s Washing- 
ton Conference efforts to outlaw or limit 
submarines. Today France has 95,000 
tons of first class undersea craft—the 
world’s largest fleet of its kind. It ex- 
ceeds Britain’s by 42,000 tons. The po- 
tential threat to Britain constituted a 
strong Admiralty argument to persuade 
the hitherto pro-French Foreign Office 
to tie up with Germany. 

Then reports of a secret supplement 
to the pact trickled out. Both London 
and Berlin, it was said, agreed not to 
use submarines against merchant ships 
in future wars. 


Syrup: Anthony Eden, Minister With- 
out Portfolio, got the job of ladling out 
the soothing syrup. It didn’t go down 
either in Paris or Rome. An Italian 
Foreign Office spokesman indicated 
Italy would use the Anglo-German ac- 
cord as a bargaining point. Rome was 
“favorably disposed,” he told corre- 
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spondents, to discuss an Italian man- 
date or protectorate over Abyssinia. 

In Washington, cautious comment re- 
flected little joy. Officials felt the treaty 
drove another nail into the coffin of the 
1922 naval limitation agreement al- 
ready denounced by Japan. Moscow and 

Varsaw also betrayed alarm. 

But jubilant Germans talked of a 
glistening 420,595-ton navy including 
several speedy aircraft carriers, an- 
other type of vessel well adapted to 
shatter Albion’s splendid isolation. 


VETERANS: Two Slaps in Four Days 
Don’t Disturb the Prince of Wales 


Twenty-nine Germans sporting blue 
uniforms and swastika armbands piled 
out of a train last week in Brighton, 
England’s Atlantic City. On the station 
platform hundreds of Britons cheered. 
For the first time since the war, or- 
ganized units of German and British 
war veterans got together. 

A bereaved German father made the 
event possible. British war veterans 
had granted his request for a photo- 
graph of his son’s grave. German vets 
then asked and received permission to 
lecorate the other graves: seventeen 
prisoners who died during the war lie 
buried at Brighton. 

The Nazis’ visit got a publicity lift 
from the Prince of Wales. In a speech 
recently he endorsed British legion- 
naires’ plans to hold a similar meeting 
in Germany. The day before the visit- 
ors arrived, echoes of the royal address 
resounded through the House of Com- 
mons. Aneurin Bevan, chubby-faced 
Monmouth Laborite, inquired whether 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Foreign Secretary, 
approved the British Legion’s scheme. 

The question crystallized French and 
Russian suspicion that the get-together 
had London’s official sanction. Sir 
Samuel quickly denied it. Bevan ob- 
jected that the manner of the announce- 
ment appeared to lend it diplomatic 
significance. 

This indirect slap at the Prince con- 
stituted his second snub in a week. 
Four days earlier George Lansbury, 
Labor leader, criticized the Heir for 
stating that only “misguided cranks” 
oppose military training. 

But the Prince appeared unperturbed. 
Later he sent the fraternizing veterans 
a cordial message. The former enemies 
acknowledged his greeting with a roar 
of acclaim. 


INDIA: 
‘Keep the World Safe From Democracy’ 


Bishop of Exeter’s Slogan: 


In the House of Lords a shaggy 
white head topped a figure clad in 
black coat, ecclesiastical apron, and 
gaiters. The Rt. Rev. Lord William 
Gascoyne-Cecil, Bishop of Exeter—Fish 
to intimates—brooded. The debate on 
the second reading of the India Bill, 
which would give the distant empire 
partial self-government, displeased him. 
Suddenly, to his colleagues’ astonish- 
ment, the benevolent-looking peer 
launched into a violent tirade against 
democratic rule: 

“Has the United States democracy? 
I would ask the Labor leaders to spend 





next Autumn in traveling in the United 
States and *going to ‘some great city. 


like Chicago. I saw there men starv- 
ing, and yet just outside was the fertile 
Province of Illinois where I think they 
are burning their crops because they 
could not sell them. 

“I asked why they did not bring that 
food to those starving people. The an- 
swer was that two great machines con- 
trolled that democracy—the Democrat- 
ic and Republican. How are you go- 
ing to avoid some great machine’s con- 
trolling these great masses in India?” 

The 72-year-old Bishop’s vehemence 
recalled the oratorical vigor of his fath- 
er, third Marquess of Salisbury and 
thrice Prime Minister under Queen Vic- 
toria. The cleric’s white beard bobbed 
sharply. He damned democracy as ex- 
emplified in Chicago, where “jury, 
judge, everybody is under the machine.” 

Then he extolled Fascism: “When 
Italy throws away a system of govern- 
ment as inevitably bad you have a right 
to ask why. When Germany follows 
Italy and again democracy goes by the 
board with the general approval of 
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j The Bishop of Exeter: He Cited the ‘Province of Illinois’ as a Democratic Failure 


everybody, ought not we be careful?” 
The aroused churchman’s friends ob- 
served his apparent hatred of. democ- 
racy did not poison his personal rela- 
tions. In 1932, during his last visit to 
New York, he delighted in long talks 
with ragged vagrants in Central Park. 
His sermons in the United States con- 
vinced many auditors that the pleasant 
old gentleman, though earnest in his 
opinion, was a bit hazy on his facts. 


2 
NORWAY: Trotsky, Alias Sodroff 
Alias Sedoff, Arrives at Oslo 


Fellow-passengers on the steamer 
from Antwerp to Oslo knew him as “Se- 
doff.” Probably none marked the re- 
semblance to “Sodroff,” the name he 
used during his sojourn last year in 
France. But Norwegian officials had 
no difficulty recognizing Leon Trotsky 
(nee Bronstein) even though he had 
shaved off his gray goatee. 

A year ago the famous exiled Bol- 
shevik quietly disappeared after French 
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police raided his Fontainebleau villa. 
Last week he turned up with his wife 
and two secretaries in Norway’s capital. 
Oslo papers announced he came north 
to stem the ravages of tuberculosis. 
He had permission to remain in Norway 
six months—without police protection. 
But he had to promise to drop tempo- 
rarily his project for a fourth Interna- 
tionale to overthrow all existing gov- 
ernments. 

As usual, his appearance created a 
stir. In Moscow, Stanislav Kossior, Po- 
litical Bureau member, renewed charges 
that the exile had connived at the mur- 
der last December of Sergei Kiroff, 
friend of Stalin. In New York, The 
Evening Post ran a letter signed by 
Trotsky’s wife accusing Stalin of im- 
prisoning her son early this year. She 
attributed the grim dictator’s action to 
a desire for vengeance on her husband, 
Stalin’s old rival. 

From Oslo the former Communist 
war chief traveled north 47 miles to the 
village of Jevnaker, whose sanatorium 
provides 50 tuberculosis patients witha 
sun terrace and modern plumbing. 

There natives doubtless told him the 
legend of King Halfdan the Black who 
drowned 1,075 years ago in Randsfjord 
Lake nearby. Trotsky, whom most na- 
tions bar, might envy Halfdan’s pop- 
ularity. The dead ruler got burial bids 
from his four Norwegian kingdoms. To 
settle the dispute, henchmen quartered 
his body and sent each piece to a sep- 
arate grave. 


© 
FRANCE: Bandit Leader Makes 


His Bow to the Guillotine 

They muffied their hammers in heavy 
cloth. 

Then in the courtyard of St. Clair 
Prison near the tranquil harbor of 
Bastia, workmen one night last week 
set up a portable guillotine. In his 


cell Andre Spada, Corsica’s most fa- 
mous bandit, played checkers with his 
jailer—and won. 

Before dawn natives and tourists 





Madam Lupescu: Correspondents Try to 


swarmed into the yard. Henri Anatole 
Deibler slipped into his black frock 
coat and gloves. Then France’s heredi- 
tary executioner clapped on a top hat. 
A priest and a guard awakened the 35- 
year-old prisoner. The time had come 
to die. “It was never courage I lacked,” 
Spada said. Last March when the 
State accused him of eleven murders, 
he cheerfully confessed a twelfth. 


Spada carefully donned the cherished 
store clothes, self-knit white sweater, 
and yellow shoes he wore at his trial. 
The priest murmured mass. A barber 
shaved the Corsican’s neck. Then a 
guard offered a swig of rum and a 
cigarette. He scorned them. “I don’t 
need a drink to help me die.” 


Steadily he marched to the guillotine. 
“Adieu,”’ someone called. “Au revoir!” 
he grinned. The swift knife slashed his 
neck. His great shaggy head dropped 
into a basket of sawdust. The board 
beneath him tilted and his body slipped 
into a wicker coffin. 


RUMANIA: Political Turmoil 
Leaves Carol’s Magda Unruffled 


“Because Rumania is a Christian na- 
tion, we demand that only Christians 
rule us. We demand that sinister Jew- 
ish influences at the palace which are 
ruining the country’s dignity and repu- 
tation at home and abroad shall be ex- 
terminated once for all.” 


Politicians dare not attack King 
Carol for fear of offending a people 90 
per cent monarchist. So to gain ob- 
scure ends they parade before an anti- 
Semitic peasantry the plump specter of 
Magda Lupescu, Carol’s’ red-haired 
Jewish mistress. Last week Dr. Julius 
Maniu, soured bachelor leader of the 
National Peasant Party, trotted it out 
again and threatened a peasant revolt. 


Macpa: Newspaper correspondents 
have contributed to the Lupescu legend 
by slipping past the censor wild cafe 
gossip about the Rumanian du Barry 
and her palace intrigue. Beside their 


* in France. 





: UNDERWOOD = UNDERWOOD 
Make Her a Rumanian du Barry 


vivid stories, the real romance of the 
King and the former coal dealer’s 
daughter fades to a dull tale of middle- 
class gentility. 

They met at a Royal Guards’ party 
ten years ago. Helen Lupescu Tem- 
peanu was a major’s wife—correspond- 
ents christened her Magda. She was 
tall and well-groomed, with black eyes 
and red hair, but not a beauty. Her 
ripe. figure and thick ankles made her 
popular in the Balkans. She amused 
Carol, who had tired of his cold wife, 
Princess Helena. Soon the major di- 
vorced Magda. 

Political foes who hated the Crown 
Prince’s democratic theories blabbed 
about the liaison to King Ferdinand, 
his father. They convinced the old 
monarch, then dying of cancer, that 
a Prince who threw his wife over for a 
Jewess was unfit to rule Rumania. 
Ferdinand annulled Carol’s right to the 
throne and sent him into exile. Prin- 
cess Helena got a divorce. 

Carol and Mme. Lupescu settled down 
Those who know her be- 
lieve she was happiest there, doing her 
own laundry and cooking Carol’s spicy 
Rumanian dishes. 

But in 1930 Carol made a spectacular 
flight to Rumania and won the throne. 
For a time Mme. Lupescu vanished. 
“This is the end of Magda,” said the 
politically wise. Unfounded reports of 
a reconciliation with Helena kept cor- 
respondents on the hop. 

Soon Mme. Lupescu turned up in Ru- 
mania. She never appears at the pal- 
ace. Carol has installed her with her 
invalid father in a two-story red brick 
suburban house, formerly a banker's 
home. It comprises two drawing rooms, 
five bedrooms, and a library, dining 
room, and kitchen. Two maids and a 
cook serve the King’s favorite. A 
French chauffeur stands ready to drive 
her black Buick. Often she takes the 
wheel herself. 

At the palace, Carol puts in a 9-hour 
day, granting audiences, clipping news- 
papers, and ploughing through reports 
and parliamentary bills. At night he 
discards his uniform. Then he dons 
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tweeds and drives a Ford roadster 
through back streets to Lupescu’s 
walled rose-garden. 


BACKSTREET: The couple’s tete-a-tete 
dinners are usually meager. Like the 
King, Mme. Lupescu, who personally 
superintends the cooking, must watch 
her waistline. Occasionally, however, 
the monarch breaks training for a rich 
Rumanian repast. 

Fundamentally Carol is a highbrow. 
After dinner the notorious playboy in- 
dulges in his lighter reading—memoirs 
and novels in English, French, Ger- 
man, or Rumanian. Sometimes he tink- 
ers with the radio or plays Mozart, 
Beethoven, or Stravinsky on the gram- 
ophone. 

On Thursday they call in the royal 
librarian and the prefect of the palace 
for a bridge game. Mme. Lupescu nev- 
er takes the King for partner. 

Saturday evenings Carol dines with 
his mother, Dowager Queen Marie. 
Sundays he devotes to 13-year-old 
Michael, Princess Helena’s son, whose 
education constitutes one of the ruler’s 
chief interests. 

Only Carol’s critics attempt to gauge 
Lupescu’s political power. His friends 
insist she never had any, that Carol 
would never brook her meddling. To- 
day her ambitions seem strictly person- 
al—to live quietly in her Royal Back 
Street. 


MEXICO: Catholics 
Priest-Baiting Ministry’s Fall 


Rejoice at 


President Lazaro Cardenas last week 
formed a new Mexican Cabinet. Two 
weeks ago Cardenas broke with Gen. 
Plutarco Elias Calles, for eight years 
virtual dictator, to put over a Leftist 
policy. But his National Revolutionary 
Ministry appeared conservative, even 
though it didn’t include a single Callista. 


Gen. Saturnino Cedillo, thick-set, 


blunt San Luis Potosi Federal Com- 
mander, emerged as its strongest fig- 
As Minister of Agriculture he 


ure. 


ACME 





supplanted Tomas Garrido Canabal, 
rabid priest-baiter. Roman Catholics 
hailed the appointment. 

To the Interior post Cardenas ap- 
pointed Silvano Barba Gonzalez, former 
Labor Minister. Eduardo Suarez, cul- 
tivated Finance Minister, and Foreign 
Minister Fernando Gonzales Roa added 
weight to the Cabinet. 

At Sinaloa, 700 miles northwest of 
the capital, General Calles brooded. 
The ex-revolutionary chief retired with 
a fortune estimated at more than 20,- 
000,000 pesos ($5,600,000). 

His departure eased political tension. 
Then a bomb exploded on the American 
Embassy’s grounds, shattering three 
windows. Ambassador Josephus Dan- 
iels, whom Roman Catholics have ac- 
cused of favoring the anti-church cam- 
paign, thought a machine backfired. 


YUGOSLAVIA: Prince Summons 
Ex-Prisoner for Political Advice 


Pending completion of the new Parlia- 
ment building—begun 30 years ago— 
Yugoslav Deputies meet in a shabby, 
inadequate theatre. Wits call it the 
Stable: it was once a riding school. 

There last week Vela Popovich, Min- 
ister of Interior, and Dragutin Koyich, 
Minister of Justice, both Serbians, had 
a field-day attacking Croats. A deputy 
backed them up, reviving old charges 
that Dr. Vliadko Matchek, Croatian 
leader, took orders from the Yugoslav 
emigres who ordered King Alexander’s 
assassination. 

Next day’s Cabinet session proved 
stormy. The three Croat Ministers in- 
sisted Premier Boske Jeftich must re- 
pudiate their calumniators. He hesi- 
tated and they resigned. Then two 
others, Milan Stoyadinovich, imposing 
Finance Minister, and Gen. Pera Zhiv- 
kovich, grim-faced War Minister and 
ex-dictator, handed in their portfolios. 
The Premier had to resign. 

Prince Regent Paul summoned Dr. 
Matchek from Zagreb, Croatia’s capi- 
tal. The politician, a minority idol be- 
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Aging Iron Man Calles (Left) Gives Up the Fight Against President Cardenas and General Cedillo 


cause he was jailed under the dictator- 
ship, departed joyfully. 

Belgrade crowds hailed him. In one 
of the royal family’s dark blue Pack- 
ards he puffed cheap cigars. The car 
brought him to simple white Dedinje 
Palace two miles west of the city. In 
two interviews with the Regent, Mat- 
chek demanded free elections. The 
minorities charge that corruption and 
violence stole their victory in May. 

Later Dr. Matchek, apparently won 
over by the conciliatory Prince, hinted 
that the new Cabinet may win Croat 
cooperation. 


GERMANY: Business Kicks at 
Making $403 ,800,000 ‘Donation’ 


A quick temper lurks behind the usu- 
ally frigid demeanor of Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, dictator of German trade and 
finance. Discreet colleagues never ad- 
dress him as “Horace,” or “Greeley,” 
abhorred middle names fastened on him 
by parents who lived for a time in 
Brooklyn. 

German businessmen likewise last 
week refrained from acquainting the 
tall Reichsbank president with the in- 
formal titles they bestowed on him. 
Pungent epithets—uttered sotto voce— 
revealed their irritation with his com- 
mand to “contribute” immediately to 
his long-discussed 1,000,000,000-mark 
($403,800,000) fund to subsidize exports. 

Every industrial group in Germany 
had orders to hand over the first instal- 
ments on various arbitrarily-fixed do- 
nations. They must pay their total as- 
sessments by next May. 

The impoverished Reich’s new army 
and navy need foreign materials. Dr. 
Schacht hopes to raise the necessary 
money by helping German exporters 
undersell foreign competitors. But some 
exporters predicted gloomily that their 
forced contributions would eat up future 
profits from expanded trade. 

They admitted, however, that Dr. 
Schacht had to do something. Despite 
vigorous efforts to cut down imports of 
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non-essentials, the nation’s adverse trade 
balance since Jan. 1 stood at 160,000,000 
marks ($64,600,000.) Further, figures 
published last week on the “ordinary” 
budget for the fiscal year ending March 
31 showed a net deficit of $142,900,000. 

This figure represents about one 
twenty-fifth of the estimated American 
deficit for the fiscal year ending June 
30. Nevertheless, it worried financial- 
minded Germans. The “ordinary” budg- 
et does not include huge sums already 
spent on the rapidly expanding program 
of rearmament. 


* 
U.S.S.R.: Texan Left With $1.40 


To Convert ‘Godless’ Soviet 


Angus Ward, second secretary of the 
American Embassy, hurried last week 
from Moscow to Minsk. But for the 
sloth of Soviet bureaucracy he might 
have made the 400-mile trip sooner; it 
had taken officials more than nine 
months to uncover the case of Ernest 
Elmer Baker, who had come to bring 
God back to godless Russians. 

Ward found Baker in the Minsk de- 
tention camp. The husky bricklayer 
explained his religious assignment came 
from saints of the Pentecostal Holiness 
Church in Menard, Texas, his home 
town. With $1.40 capital he left his 
mother, wife, and 13-year-old son, and 
beat his way to New York. Then he 
shipped to Europe as seaman on a 
freighter. 

At Rotterdam he jumped ship with 
$10 pay. After a train trip to Ham- 
burg, he walked 700 miles across Ger- 
many and Poland. Twice Polish guards 
arrested him for attempting to cross 





the Soviet frontier without a passport. 
The third time he made it—and landed 
in the detention camp. 

Officials gave the six-foot Texan an 
old Red Army uniform. They seemed 
content to play host indefinitely. 

“Is there anything in particular 
you’d like to know about what has been 
going on in the outside world?” the 
diplomat asked. “Yes,’”’ Baker replied. 
“What has happened to Dillinger?” 

Embassy attaches, informed of Mos- 
cow’s desire to be rid of him, hoped to 
tap his family or friends for the $100 
necessary to provide return transpor- 
tation and a passport. In Texas, his 
mother expressed satisfaction at his re- 
appearance. “That boy,” she added, 
“is a rambler.” 


CHINA: Japan Did Celestials a 


‘Favor’ by Seizing Rich Province 
) - 


To Gen. Sung Che-yuan in mountain- 
fringed Kalgan a message came from 
Nanking last week: “You’re fired.” 

His superiors had yielded to a Japa- 
nese demand that they oust the popular 
Chahar Province Governor and send 
his best troops into Honan, 500 miles 
south. Nippon’s militarists, already in 
control of Hopei Province, would not 
tolerate in neighboring Chahar a man 
of Sung’s stripe. 

In 1933 the powerfully-built leader for 
a month defended a pass against Japa- 
nese invaders. Further, he got along well 
with the Mongols. The Japanese wish 
to alienate this sturdy, fierce people 
from Chinese rulers. 

To replace Sung, Nanking temporar- 
ily appointed Gen. Chin Teh-chun, for- 
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An Aide Gets Orders From General Doihara (Left), Mysterious Roving Diplomat 


mer Chahar Civil Commissioner. Two 
days later Chin, fed up with Nanking’s 
continued attempts to avoid responsi- 
bility, announced his resignation. Maj. 
Gen. Kenji Doihara, the Japanese 
Army’s mysterious roving diplomat who 
high-pressured Chinese at Tientsin, 
turned up in Peiping. There he indi- 
cated satisfaction at the settlement and 
promised vaguely that more than 10,000 
Japanese soldiers along the Great Wa! 
would withdraw “sooner or later.’’ Some 
troops left Tientsin last week. 

Lt. Col. Takashi Sakai, Japanese 
chief of staff in North China, traveled 
to Hsinking to report to Gen. Jiro Min- 
ami, commander of Tokyo’s continental 
army. 

In Sakai’s absence an aide Col. Yoshi- 
kiyo Ishi announced the Japanese had 
done China a favor by taking over Ho- 
pei. The new regime, he declared, would 
curtail mulcting of the Province by Gen 
Chiang Kai-shek, Nanking Government 
military dictator. Chiang, reported 
moving north a fortnight ago, lay low 
last week while Japanese extended their 
power. 

Meanwhile gloomy Chinese failed t 
appreciate a little maritime comedy offi 
Hongkong. Two warships which de- 
serted the Nanking navy in 1933 and 
the Canton fleet two weeks ago, steamed 
toward a Nationalist cruiser expecting 
a prodigal’s welcome. The Nanking 
ship opened fire at eight miles and drove 
the vessels into Hongkong. There the 
crews joined the Nationalist navy any- 
way. All hands denied the ships had 
fought. One Nationalist officer ex- 
plained his cruiser merely fired twelve 
salutes. 


. 
CANADA: Premier Calls Bluff 
And Raises the Ante $5,000,000 


Mitchell Hepburn, Ontario's young 
Liberal Premier, carried his battle with 
bankers and power magnates into New 
York last week. 

Two weeks ago in Toronto he opened 
an empty box. Not a banker had sub- 
mitted a bid for the Province’s proposed 
$15,000,000 loan. Hepburn dashed off a 
statement accusing financiers of gang- 
ing up on him. He charged they had 
combined to punish the government for 
repudiating contracts with power in- 
terests. 

The former cheese-maker boasted no 
banker could bluff him. He jacked up 
the ante $5,000,000 and offered a $20,- 
000,000 issue to the public through the 
Treasury Department. Last week The 
Daily Bond Buyer of New York carried 
an advertisement of the new bonds. 

Experts maintained that the Ameri- 
can offering violated the Securities Act 
because the issue was not registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. The Commission, prodded by 
American financial writers, promised an 
investigation. 

But the Premier quickly backed down 
He had no intention, he indicated, of 
selling the bonds in the United States. 
Canadian investors had already applied 
for $16,500,000 worth and pledged the 
balance. 
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‘A, F. LONDON’: Bishop Insists 
‘Life in the Old Dog Yet 





All Tuesday a kindly faced, white- 
haired man in episcopal robes sat in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral’s white and gold splen- 
dor. Arthur Foley Winnington-Ingram, 
Bishop of London, celebrated his King’s 
silver jubilee and the golden jubilee of 
his own ordination by receiving gifts 
“from old London for new London.” 
The Bishop needs the money Lon- 
doners contributed. His lifelong work 
of building churches in the British capi- 
tal’s new districts is “not nearly fin- 
ished.” Néw churches mean new 
ministers, more salaries, and halls for 
neighborhood social centers. Before the 
turn of the century, eight years as head 
»f Oxford House, London’s slum settle- 
ment house in dank Bethnal Green, had 
taught Winnington-Ingram social-sav- 
ing was fully as important as soul-sav- 


no 
ills. 


Host: His Fulham Palace has a so- 
ciable atmosphere. The vast Tudor-to- 
Victorian red-brick pile stands on a site 
London has provided for her Bishops 
since the end of the seventh century. 
One doting lady sent her furniture there, 
hoping Winnington-Ingram would in- 
vite her to follow. But he never married: 
he believes in clerical celibacy. He has 
no close relatives; six brothers have all 
died. Yet he never lacks company. 

He plays host to a stream of clergy- 
men, laymen, and students passing 
through London. His sympathetic na- 
ture draws all sorts of other persons to 
his book-crammed study to the right of 
a low-ceilinged drawing room. He re- 
clines on a chaise lounge while receiv- 
ing visitors. Almost every evening 
eight to eighteen friends assemble for 
dinner in the portrait-hung room to the 
left. His entertaining is expensive; 
yearly he spends some $500 on theatre 
tickets for guests. 

Almost every Summer afternoon the 
Fulham Palace grounds echo the chat- 
ter of his garden parties. Often before 
dinner he changes from gaiters and 
string-tied, rolled-brim top hat to flan- 
nels for a set of tennis. Every Friday 
he plays two rounds of golf on near-by 
links. Each August the 77-year-old 
Bishop goes off to Scotland for the fish- 
ing season. Two years ago he showed 
his mettle in a younger man’s game; at 
a Marlborough College reunion he 
scored two goals at hockey. 


TEETOTALER: Yet this extra-clerical 
activity does not keep Winnington- 
Ingram from taking his diocesan duties 
seriously. During his 50 years as clergy- 
man he has written 40 books. As Bishop 
of London he has supervised the build- 
ing of 60 new churches and ordained 
2,235 men—an all-England record. Each 
year he reads dozens of new theological 
tomes, as well as the novels of his favor- 
ite author, Hugh Walpole. 

In the House of Lords Winnington- 
Ingram presents the church viewpoint 
on education bills, licensing acts, and 
marriage laws. People take his word 
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seriously. A single letter from him to 
The London Times closed a rodeo’s Sun- 
day performances. He voices similar 
forceful disapproval of divorce, liquor, 
and any other moral letdown. Strangers 
sometimes overlook his letters to the 
papers because they don’t recognize his 
signature—A. F. London. He follows a 
medieval ecclesiastical custom of writ- 
ing only his initials and the name of 
his See. 

Behind his puritanical exterior lurks 
a sense of humor. He calls himself an 
“unfanatical teetotaler.” His mother, 
the Bishop of Worcester’s daughter, 
drank a glass of claret and one of port 
every day of her life, and lived to be 96. 
Alcohol in moderation, he reasons 
tongue-in-cheek, therefore must be 
only “a slow poison.” 

At the beginning of his jubilee year 
last Summer he informed the public 
“there’s life in the old dog yet.” On his 
last American trip in 1933 someone 
saluted him with “‘O.K., Colonel.” Back 
in England London’s Bishop publicly 
pondered whether he would dare ad- 
dress the Archbishop of Canterbury 
with the same phrase. 


Human Beine: His minister father 
sent him from Marlborough to Keble— 
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Arthur Foley Winnington-Ingram, Bishop of London and Unfanatical Teetotaler 


Oxford's theological college. From there 
Winnington-Ingram moved to a Shrews- 
bury curateship, then to the chaplain- 
ship of Lichfield’s three-spired cathe- 
dral, then to Oxford House, and finally 
to the bishopric of Stepney. Thirty- 
four years ago King Edward exercised 
royal prerogative to make him Bishop 
of London. “But,” he exclaimed, “I 
don’t want to live in Fulham Palace.” 
He still doesn’t want to: he finds it 
too expensive. The nation takes half his 
£10,000 ($50,000) salary in income and 
land taxes; another slice goes into four- 
teen servants’ salaries. In exchange 
for salaries and taxes he once offered 
the palace rent-free to any taker—per- 
haps a rich American who “could give 
it the reverent care it demands.” No 
one accepted his offer. 
Winnington-Ingram enjoys a warm 
personal popularity. For birthday pres- 
ents to him slum children make purple 
slippers. Oxford students once pre- 
sented him with a pastoral staff after 
he had attacked their drinking. 
Americans pay him similar affection. 
On a recent visit one comment par- 
ticularly delighted him: ‘We understood 
we were to receive a visit from an Eng- 
lish Bishop. But, thank God, they have 
sent us a human being.” 
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PIGEONS: One-Year-Old Wins 
The Kentucky Derby of the Air 


By pigeon messengers Cleopatra 
lured Anthony. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury the House of Rothschild used the 
birds to bring word of Napoleon’s ma- 
neuvers. During the World War 98 per 
cent of the homers used by the Ameri- 
can Pigeon Service rg@ached their des- 
tination. 

“Fulfilled Every Promise, Kept Ev- 
ery Pledge” is the American Pigeon 
Racing Union’s motto. For sixty years 
pigeon racing has been an American 
sport. Last week the union sponsored 
the eleventh Chattanooga National, the 
Kentucky Derby of the air. 

Owners entered 1,700 birds at a cost 
of 50 cents apiece. Early last week 
local pigeon-racing officials in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, St. Louis, Tampa, 
and numerous other cities, slipped se- 
cretly numbered rubber bands on each 
bird’s leg. Then owners shipped their 
flying squads by train express to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., the take-off. 

The bird averaging the best speed 
to his home loft, regardless of distance 
would win. Many would never reach 
their destination—hawks, hunters, and 
storms would get them. 

At dawn Saturday morning a pistol 
shot rang out in Chattanooga’s base- 
ball park. Out of scores of large wire 
baskets fluttered a whirring battery of 
flesh and feathers. Up soared the flock. 
It circled to 500 feet, then began to 
break into bevies, each headed for its 
native city. 


Winner: Saturday afternoon, shortly 
after 4 o’clock, Joseph E. Clagetts, a 
Washington pigeon fancier, saw a 
speck in the sky. In a few moments 
he recognized it. One of his pigeons 
was coming home. 

The bird soared overhead, then 
doubled itself up and dropped like a 
stone. With amazing deftness it spun 
to the loft, then fluttered into its trap. 
Clagetts at once pulled off the bird’s 
rubber ring and shoved it into his time- 
clock—fool-proof device that every 
pigeon racing owner buys at a cost of 
$60. 

Later Clagetts took his clock to 
the judges. They opened it and read 
the stamped tape. His bird had aver- 
aged 49 miles per hour on its 535-mile 
flight. The 1-year-old male pigeon, 
never before winner of a long race, 
had won first prize—$250 and a cup. 


Worms: No one has ever satisfac- 
torily explained how a homing pigeon 
almost always manages to get back 
to its post. As a squeaker—baby 
pigeon—the bird acquires a habit of 
returning short distances to the home 
loft for corn and peas, its favorite 
foods. 

Troublesome domestic problems make 
grown-up pigeons scurry home fastest. 
The mother who has been removed 
from eggs about to hatch, and the fa- 
ther who takes over the mother’s duty 
of feeding offspring—after five days— 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. (No. 4) Shows His Father Fine Finishing Form 


produce some of the best racing speeds. 

Where no domestic problems exist 
racing owners create them. Often they 
put a worm in an empty egg shell and 
place it under a female pigeon. She 
feels the motion and thinks the egg is 
about to hatch. That will make her 
dash home in a hurry. 


Pigeons are monogamous. A _ cock 
placed in the nest of a pair infuriates 
the husband. Separate him from the 
triangle and he will fly home like a 
bullet. Some have attained 100 miles 
per hour. 


In the United States three magazines 
—American Pigeon Keeper, The Pigeon 
News, and American Pigeon Journal— 
extol the sport’s virtues. Good squeak- 
ers cost between $5 and $10. 


Most Americans overwork their pig- 
eons. Before they are 5 years old, many 
birds get athlete’s heart and become 
useless as racers. 


Belgium rates pigeon racing as a 
national pastime; there the birds fly 
no more than is good for them. They 
race for as long as ten years. Wags 























































































accuse the average Belgian of thinking 
more of a pigeon than of his wife. 

Most expensive pigeon transaction: 
In 1921 John W. Logan, famous English 
breeder, sold one race winner to Charles 
Heitzman of Louisville, Ky., for $1,086. 
Logan sold 104 of his birds at auction 
for $10,000. 


ROWING: President Borrows a 
Bright Red Tie to Watch Races 


Ordinarily spectators find crew races 
boringly alike. One boat pulls to an 
early lead, increases it gradually, and 
glides home the winner by from two 
to four lengths. 

Two classic regattas last week 
offered rare results. The Poughkeepsie 
varsity race—most spectacular of the 
year—was so close that many thought 
the second boat finished first. The an- 
nual Yale-Harvard event produced the 


: third most one-sided result in the race’s 


history: Yale won by 45 seconds. In 
1894 Yale led by 52% seconds. But 
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Harvard still holds the highest margin 
—56%4 seconds in 1911. 


POUGHKEEPSIE: One cold gray after- 
noon early last week Mike Bogo toted 
a supply of aerial flash-bombs onto a 
railroad bridge spanning the Hudson. 
Nervously the 300-pound Poughkeepsie 
restaurateur fingered fuses and ex- 
amined matches to see that they were 
dry. Mike got ready for his annual big 
moment—the job of broadcasting the 
standing of the race in bomb language. 

He perched at the three-mile mark— 
a mile from the finish. Far up the 
river seven tiny specks grew larger. 
Finally he saw the slim shells directly 
below him. First under the bridge 
went Cornell, rowing in lane 5. Mike 
set off five signal bombs. 

Inches behind raced California’s 
eight, the favorites, pulling a short 
stroke with hardly any backswing. 
Mike turned and watched the final mile. 
To him it seemed that Cornell crossed 
the line first. From the finish he re- 
ceived a code message on a telegraph 







wire. He interpreted it to mean “Cor- 
nell.” Again he set off five bombs. 

Immediately Mike’s helpers lowered 
a light red and white flag from the 
bridge to hail the Ithacans’ victory. 
Reporters in the observation train’s 
press car handed flashes to telegraph 
operators: “Cornell wins.” 


But Graham McNamee, NBC sports 
announcer, received the official verdict 
by wire from the finish. “California 
wins,” he shouted into his microphone. 
The five bombs and Cornell flag shat- 
tered his conviction. ‘“What’s this? 
What’s this? They tell me it was Cor- 
nell.” 

Fifteen minutes later word reached 


shore that the judges named California * 


first, in 18.52—three-fifths of a second, 
or six feet, ahead of Cornell. Mike 
reached his restaurant before he heard 
the news. At first he refused to be- 
lieve it. Then his jaw dropped: it was 
his first bomb shooting mistake in 20 
years. He got his job because he loved 


firecrackers. 





New Lonpon: Last Christmas Joseph 
Kevers, chief boatswain of the Coast 
Guard tug, Cuyahoga, opened his Yule- 
tide presents. He lifted the lid of one 
box, spread tissue paper, and saw 
something that nearly blinded him—a 
bright crimson necktie embroidered 
with even brighter red diamonds. 
Kevers chucked his present in the bot- 
tom of his sea chest and forgot about 
it. 

Last Friday the boatswain’s red tie 
became the country’s most famous 
neckpiece. F. D. Roosevelt, Harvard 
’04, arrived for the Yale-Harvard races 
minus any tie that shone sufficiently 
red. Something had to be done. 

Suddenly Kevers remembered his 
discarded treasure. He dug out the 
noisy cravat and proudly lent it to the 
President. 

Mr. Roosevelt boarded a _ referee’s 
cruiser and parked in an arm-chair. 
Twice he rode the length of the yacht- 
lined course—two dismal trips. Yale 


’'Freshman beat Harvard Freshman by 
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The President at the Yale-Harvard Races: His Borrowed Tie Brought His Son No Luck 


two-fifths of a second. Then he saw 
Yale Junior Varsity by the same mar- 
gin stave off Harvard Junior Varsity, 
whose No. 4 oar was pulled by his 
namesake son. 


That afternoon the President skipped 
a Yale-Harvard baseball game, which 
the Blue won 6-2. On the Sequoia he 
entertained a flock of relatives. Late 
in the day he stepped down again onto 
the referee’s boat, anxiously waiting 
for the big varsity race. Because of 
choppy waters the judges postponed it 
to the following morning. The Presi- 
dent could not wait. He remembered 
to return the borrowed tie, then hurried 
to Hyde Park by special train. 


Saturday’s race was a good one for 
a Harvard man to miss. Jim Castle, 
a giant from Honolulu, stroked Yale. 
The Blue began to pull away at the 
quarter. Harvard oars splashed fran- 
tically, catching crabs. It was no con- 
test. Yale, coasting at the finish, won 
the four-mile race by a quarter of a 
mile—eleven lengths. 





SHORTS: Pitts Has His Debut; 
Vanderbilt Colt Sets Record 


Fans at the Polo Grounds chuckled at 

an advertisement last week— 
PITTS HERE TOMORROW. A _ press-coop 
wit suggested someone ought to tell 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis that 
Alabama Pitts was _ barnstorming 
against Landis’s orders. But the sign 
merely meant that the Giants would 
play Pittsburgh’s team. Sing Sing’s 
most famous ex-convict stayed in Al- 
bany, N. Y., practicing. Sunday he 
made his minor-league debut. Against 
Syracuse he showed a muscle-bound 
throwing arm, sparkled as a fly catcher, 
and got two hits. 

Horse RAcinc: Discovery, Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt’s colt, broke the world’s rec- 
ord for a mile and an eighth formerly 
held jointly by Hot Toddy and Blessed 
Event. At Aqueduct, N. Y., he was 
clocked in 1:481/5—speed that led 
King Saxon by six lengths, Omaha by 
ten. 








SIDESHOW 





Morac: In Quincy, Mass., thunder, 
lightning, and the excitement of the 
Bunker Hill holiday kept 7-year-old 
Paul Rouleau awake. Suddenly he re- 
membered he’d forgotten his prayers. 
He trod into his parents’ room, recited 
his “Now I lay me down to sleep,” and 
returned. He found his own bec« in 
flames. Lightning had struck it. 


RETRIEVER: Louis Herziger swears 
it’s true. He dozed while fishing in a 
stream near Oshkosh, Wis. His rod 
slipped in; so did Schnaps, his black 
spaniel. In a few minutes Schnaps 
brought back the pole—with a four- 
pound pickerel on it. 

CONGRATULATIONS: At the University 
of Pennsylvania’s commencement exer- 
cises, David Dobrowsky and Joseph Co- 
hen systematically gave graduates en- 
thusiastic handshakes. Finally Detec- 
tive Thomas Doyle interrupted their 
courtesies: he observed their left hands 
eagerly probed each graduate’s pockets. 


Dup: In fun, Victorine Mallard 
waved an old revolver at her friend, 
Jacques Martin. A bullet tore through 
Jacques’s upper lip. At.a Paris hospital 
he soon came to, quite alive, but minus 
one molar, and threatened with indi- 
gestion. He had swallowed the bullet. 

BREAK: In a Brooklyn poker game 
Patrick Sweeney drew one card, filling 
an inside straight flush. His bad luck 
was changing! Just then the ceiling 
fell down and knocked him unconscious. 

Stripsaw: In a Troy, Idaho, lumber- 
mill a whirling buzz saw caught Charles 
Geiser by the pants leg, spun him into 
the air, and dashed him to the floor, un- 
conscious. Co-workers found him 
dazed, unhurt, but slightly embarrassed. 
The saw’s sharp teeth had stripped him 
of everything but his shoes. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





COWLES: Iowa Publishers Hitch 
Evening Star to Their Wagon 


To Minneapolis publishers, dust 
storms, tornadoes, and blizzards are mi- 
nor blights compared to an announce- 
ment last fortnight from Iowa. The 
Minneapolis Star’s front page forecast 
a journalistic holocaust: “Purchase of 
the controlling interest in The Star by 
the owners of The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune .. .” 


NuISANCE: Ever since The Star’s 
founding in 1920 by the Non-Partisan 
League, competitors have considered 
the paper a kind of necessary nuisance. 
Advertisers fed it enough money to 
keep it alive, largely as a buffer against 
possible rate increase by the prosper- 
ous morning and evening Tribune and 
the evening Journal. 

An impoverished budget kept The 
Star from running expensive reader- 
baiting features and from getting the 
full city and State news coverage its 
rivals had. So for reader-interest The 
Star relied on a swashbuckling liberal- 
ism in its editorials. It gave enthusias- 
tic support to the Farmer-Laborites 
and to Minnesota’s big, red-haired 
Swedish Governor, Floyd B. Olsen. A 
few weeks ago opposition papers fought 
a liberal city administration ticket. The 
Star plumped solidly for them and saw 
them into office. 


By 1925, 58,000 Minneapolites bought 
the paper daily. During the depres- 
sion circulation swelled under the wave 
of liberalism that swept the country. 
In all but one year since 1929 it regis- 
tered a circulation rise. Last week it 
claimed slightly more than 80,000 read- 
ers; it stood second in the afternoon 
field and on home-delivered copies a 
bare three copies behind The Journal’s 
lead. 


COMPETITION: The sale announce- 
ment made Tribune and Journal pub- 
lishers ponder. If The Star had taken 
such strides unassisted, what would 
happen now that the Cowles family 
had moved in with the millions behind 
its Des Moines Register and Tribune? 


The Cowles brothers (pronounced 
Coals)—John, 36, and Gardner (Mike) 
Jr., 32—have sufficient stature in the 
Fourth Estate to give any opposition 
the heebie-jeebies. Almost any United 
States publisher will concede that they 
form the ablest team of young publish- 
ers in the country. Would they fling in- 
to Minneapolis the same aggressiveness 
that gave their Sunday Register a cir- 
culation 108,000 greater than Des 
Moines’s population of 142,559? 


The Cowles called in Davis Merwin, 
breezy young publisher of the alert 
Bloomington, Ill., Pantagraph, to take 
over The Star publisher’s office. 


Ace features syndicated by The Reg- 
ister and Tribune invaded Minneapolis. 
New correspondents, scattered over the 
State, started a flow of stories toward 
the newly equipped Sixth Avenue Star 
Building. 


KEYSTONE 


Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Cowles Jr.: He and His Broth- 


er John Now Cover Des Moines and Minneapolis 


FATHER AND Sons: In 1903 Gardner 
Cowles Sr. bought the scraggly little 
afternoon Tribune and the morning 
Register. Into his staff’s head he in- 
cessantly drummed his doctrine: Any- 
thing That Is Good for Iowa Is Good 
for Our Newspapers. 


After John in 1920 and Mike in 1925 
got home from Exeter and Harvard, 
they stepped into the newspapers. At 
Harvard both worked on the Harvard 
newspaper, The Crimson. John chose 
The Register and Tribune’s business de- 
partment; Mike, the editorial side. 


Cowles Sr. gave his boys practically 
free rein while he took Winter trips to 
Phoenix, Ariz., and frequent excursions 
to Washington to serve on the Federal 
Radio Commission, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., and the Commission on 
Conservation and Administration of the 
Public Domain. Whenever he disap- 
proved, he called John and Mike on the 
carpet. But generally he approved. 


Enthusiastically he endorsed their 
proposal that The Register and Trib- 
une should consider every publisher of 
an Iowa daily a competitor. He gave 
full support to their purchase of four 
planes to speed reporters and photog- 
raphers to news scenes and rush im- 
portant extra editions over the State. 
Fatherly backing also supported pur- 
chase of three radio stations and or- 
ganization of the newspaper’s profitable 
syndicate. But about the purchase of 
The Star—for $1,000,000 from the es- 
tate of A. B. Frizzell—the Old Man is 
said to remain tepid. 


Monopo.ty: Despite The Register and 
Tribune’s wide influence, the papers do 
not completely dominate Iowa. The 
lower house of the last legislature even 
passed two resolutions against the pa- 
pers. One criticized stories uncom- 
plimentary to legislators; the other 
condemned efforts to have the news- 
papers used in public school current- 
event classes. 

In the 10-year edition of the 1925 
Harvard classbook, out several weeks 
ago, Mike outlined his recent activities: 


. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Cowles: He Achieved 


a Name in National Journalism 


“I have grown old prematurely at- 
tempting to supervise the operation of 
three broadcasting stations ...I have 
devoted many tiresome hours on wel- 
fare and relief work ... As a trustee 
of Drake University I am trying to 
turn an impoverished, provincial col- 
lege into a ‘Harvard of the West’.” 


John, moon-faced, spectacled, and 
exceedingly cordial, is probably the 
youngest man in the country to achieve 
a name in national journalism. For 
four years he was director of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations; in 1930 Associ- 
ated Press members elected him to the 
first vice presidency. He has outstanding 
business and editorial ability, a hen’s- 
tooth rarity. 

The three Cowles—a third son Rus- 
sell, an artist, lives in New Mexico— 
own huge homes next door to one an- 
other on 37th Street. Des Moines cit- 


“izens call it “‘Cowlesville.” But what- 


ever barbs Iowans may sling about 
Cowles monopoly of Des Moines jour- 
nalism, none ever charges unfairness. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE: If Troupers Make Good 
They'll Go Back to the Sticks 


Last week 36 cornbelt troubadours 
reached the end of the tanktown rain- 
bow—Broadway. Jugglers, fire-eaters, 
tap dancers, Irish tenors, bell ringers, 
and a strong woman, among others, 
finally achieved their big-time goal at 
New York’s Capitol Theatre. 

Last year Billy Rose, producer, song- 
writer, and Fanny Brice’s third hus- 
band, assembled seventeen Acts That 
Keith Forgot. He gave New York a 
new kind of night club, “Billy Rose’s 
Music Hall,” featuring Small-Time 
Cavalcade. — 

For six months, with the aid of small 
pooking agents, Rose interviewed 
vaudeville entertainers who had spent 
their lives playing the sticks. He saw 
more than: 3000 acts before selecting 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 
Billy Rose Gave These Small-Time Cav- 
aleaders Their Chance in Big Time 


the seventeen he needed: “Acts were 
easy enough to get. But I wanted 
faces typical of vaudeville—expressing 
all the cockeyed dreams they’ve lived 
with for years.” 

Then Rose had his friend Ben Hecht 
write verses. These the ensemble sings 
at the conclusion of the acts: 

For twenty years we played the 

sticks for coffee and for cakes. 

For twenty years we played the 

sticks and never got the breaks. 

In stuffy Pullman uppers we have 

traveled everywheres ' 

And snatched our midnight suppers 

off of greasy one-arm chairs. 

Upon a thousand stages we have 

made them laugh and cry— 

But Variety won’t notice us until 

the day we die. 

Small-Time Cavalcade became a 
minor New York sensation. It ran 
along at the Music Hall until Rose got 
into difficulty with his backers and 
the club closed. 

But this Spring the half-pint im- 
presario got offers to tour the troupe. 
Last week he reassembled his vaude- 
villians and started them on a new 
venture with the Capitol performance. 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN 

NO MORE LADIES (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer): 
A fluffy concoction. Joan Crawford, Fran- 
chot Tone, and Robert Montgomery ex- 
change semi-sophisticated, amusing ban- 
ter. Montgomery, a philanderer, marries 
Crawford but cannot remain faithful. Tone, 
whose wife had fallen for the Montgomery 
charm barrage, joins forces with Crawford 
to give him a taste of his own medicine. 
They do. The picture closes where it 
started. 

BLACK SHEEP (Fox): Designed for not-too- 
critical fans. Card sharps, smugglers, and 
gullible tourists get mixed up on an ocean 
liner. Edmund Lowe, the gambler, 
straightens things out after he discovers 
that a wealthy boy, losing at a crooked 
card game, is his son. 

STRANDED (Warner Brothers): Kay Francis 
plays a social worker who refuses to give 
up her career to marry an_ engineer 
(George Brent). Labor trouble develops on 
the bridge he is building. But Miss Fran- 
cis’s frantic pleas to hard-boiled strikers 
avert a walkout. Unconvincing, jumbled, 
and confused; its only excuse lies in Miss 
Francis’s wardrobe. 


Anna Neagle and Sir Cedric Hardwicke: Censors Considered 
This Scene From ‘Nell Gwyn’ Unfit for American Eyes 


Playing a theatre meant more to the 
troupers than doing night club antics: 

“This is the real McCoy, this is 
Broadway. If we make good here we’re 
set. At the Music Hall we played to 
people who had the help of highballs 
to make them laugh. At the Capitol 
we can’t depend on that.” 

Cavalcade opened with a pair of 
veteran hoofers. Rose packed most of 
his other acts on the stage in groups 
of twos and threes. If a tenor went off 
pitch the audience could watch a bal- 
ancing act. If a bell ringer became 
tedious a strong woman bending iron 
bars amused the clients. A climactic 
finale drew stirring applause. Rose had 
ferreted out six fat girls, a Ton of 
Loveliness. The pachydermic  doll- 
babies danced to “Some of These Days.” 

An announcer paved the way for the 
acts. He explained they were having 
their first Broadway showing; but the 
audience at first wondered how come 
such rustic talent could appear in a 
New York theatre. However, the 
choruses brought down the house. 

If the troupe succeeds in New York 
it will go on tour—back to the sticks. 


SCREEN: Hays Office Rewrites 
History With Pair of Scissors 


Twelve months ago, the British & 
Dominions film ‘Nell Gwyn” arrived in 
New York from London. Its American 
distributors, United Artists, gave it a 
customary pre-release showing for 
critics. Then the pictorial history of 
the Restoration’s favorite strumpet dis- 
appeared until its New York opening 
last week. 


In the year that elapsed plenty hap- 
pened to “Nell.” After the first pre- 
view Will Hays’s office snapped up the 
picture. Out came the censorial scis- 
sors. What they left would have run 
about half as long as the average 
feature film. 


Scissors snipped first at a dressing- 
room scene in which Nell modestly dis- 
robed behind a screen, tossing her gar- 
ments over the top at Charles II. Cen- 
sors thought the King riveted too avid 
an eye on the screen. They wrinkled 
their noses over Nell’s first visit to the 
palace and Charles’s enumeration of 
her charms. A shot of Nell lying ex- 
hausted on a bed also disturbed them— 
too suggestive. 


A final dictum from the Hays office 
produced an epilogue, contrary to fact 
but coinciding with the Legion of 
Decency’s motto that Sin Doesn’t Pay. 
History shows that James II carried 
out the dying wish of his brother, 
Charles—“Let not poor Nelly starve.” 
James paid her debts and gave her 
money and an estate to live on. But 
the film’s newly manufactured end for 
American movie-goers shows Nell ly- 
ing dead in poverty and squalor. Sher- 
iffs comment on her faded beauty: 
“She’s only 36, she looks 60.” 

Despite censors’ tampering, “Nell 
Gwyn” emerges an interesting, amus- 
ing film, thanks to its director, Henry 
Wilcox, and its leading players, Cedric 
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Hardwicke and Anna Neagle. MHard- 
wicke makes the pleasure-loving king 
convincing, humorous, even heroic in 
the scene at Charles’s deathbed. He 
apologizes to his ministers: “I am 
sorry, gentlemen, to be such an un- 
conscionable time dying.” 

Anna Neagle lives up to her repu- 
tation as one of England’s favorite 
singing and dancing stars. She lights 
Nell Gwyn’s character with wit and 
lusty wantonness. 


ILLUSIONS: Detroit Exhibitors 
Want Patrons Kept Deluded 


Detroit theatre-owners prefer that 
their patrons be fooled. The operators 
would rather not have audiences know 
behind-the-scenes tidbits: that a double 
sang and danced for Jean Harlow in 
her last picture, ‘‘Reckless’’; that the 
rattlesnake could not harm the Chinese 
baby in “Sequoia” because plate glass 
intervened; or that James Cagney, 
playing a daring aviator in “Devil 
Dogs of the Air,” can’t stand height. 

Such information, packed into a syn- 
dicated New York Daily News column, 
has made a reputation for its short, 
dark, bespectacled author, Sidney 
Skolsky. Hollywood gossip credits him 
with being the only newspaper man 


WIDE WORLD 
Daniel Carter Beard Still a Loyal 
Boy Scout on His 85th Birthday 


ever to crash a set while Garbo emoted. 
Daily The Detroit Free Press carried 
Skolsky’s column. 

Last February Willard C. Patterson, 
general manager of United Detroit 
Theatres, protested to Free Press 
editors. The movie column destroyed 
the two things exhibitors had to sell: 
personalities and illusion. Skolsky was 
wrecking Detroiters’ screen romances, 

The paper agreed to delete anything 
that might prove harmful. Still the col- 
umn continued. United Theatres adver- 
tising dropped 85 per cent. Last week 
The Free Press yanked out Skolsky’s 
column. United’s advertising returned 
to normal. 


TRANSITION 





Born: To Harry H. Woodring, As- 
sistant Secretary of War, and the for- 
mer Helen Coolidge, daughter of Sena- 
tor Marcus A. Coolidge of Massachu- 
setts, a daughter, their second child, in 
Washington. 


BirtHupay: The Statue of Liberty, 50, 
June 19. 


Glenna Collett Vare, five times na- 
tional woman’s golf champion, 32, June 
20. The same day she helped her name- 
sake-daughter celebrate her third birth- 
day. 


Daniel Carter Beard, National Com- 
missioner of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, 85, June 21. He delayed leaving 
Suffern, N. Y., for Camp Daniel Beard 
near Hawley, Pa., to receive a pilgrim- 
age of more than 2,000 Boy Scouts. 


The Prince of Wales, 41, June 23. 
Though twice snubbed by Laborites 
(see page 13), he read congratulatory 
telegrams at his country home, Fort 
Belvedere, Sunningdale, Berkshire. 


Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight 
boxing champion, 40, June 24. 

ENGAGED: Bettina Martinelli, daugh- 
ter of Giovanni Martinelli, Metropoli- 
tan Opera tenor, and Mario Libotte, at- 
torney, in Rome. 

MarriepD: Lili Damita, French come- 
dienne, and Errol Flynn, Irish actor, 
by Judge Earl A. Freeman, “marrying 
Justice” of Yuma, Ariz. 


Countess Olga Albani, radio singer, 
and Dr. H. Wallace Caldwell of Chicago, 
who seeks the Republican nomination 
for Governor of Illinois; secretly in Hot 
Springs, Ark., June 8. 


Curtis Dawes, son of Henry M. 
Dawes, president of the Pure Oil Co., 
and nephew of former Vice President 
Charles G. Dawes, and Dorothy Potter 
of Rome, N. Y., at the Hotel Barclay, 
New York. 
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Yuma’s Marrying Justice Tied the 
Knot for Lili Damita and Errol Flynn 
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Henry John Heinz 2d, grandson of 
the founder and son of the present 
president of the pickle company, and 
Joan Diehl, daughter of Ambrose Ney- 
in Diehl, Columbia Steel Corp. presi- 
dent, at St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York. 


Cary William Bok, son of Mrs. Ea- 
ward Bok, Curtis Institute founder, and 
grandson of the late Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
tis, Saturday Evening Post publisher, 
and Helene Boericke of Wynnewood, 
Pa. 


Renee Baruch, youngest daughter of 
Bernard M. Baruch, financier and ad- 
viser of Presidents, and H. Robert Sam- 
stag, banker, at Baruch’s New York 
home. 


James Thurber, New Yorker maga- 
zine illustrator recently divorced, and 
Helen Wismer of New York, in Cole- 
brook, Conn. 

Divorcep: Maurice (Buddy) Masch- 
ke Jr., Cleveland attorney, by Helen 
Morgan, piano-sitting blues singer, in 
Los Angeles. Miss Morgan charged 
cruelty and insane jealousy: ‘When I 
was talking with someone else he had 
the habit of putting his hand under my 
arm in what appeared to be an affec- 
tionate gesture. In reality, he was dig- 


WIDE WORLD 
Countess Olga Albani, Radio Singer: 
Her Marriage No Longer a Secret 


ging his fingernails into my tender 
flesh.” 

Divorce Soucut: By Thomas Loel 
Guinness, Conservative Member of Par- 
liament and member of the Guinness’s 
Stout family, from the Hon. Joan 
Yarde-Buller, in London. He named as 
co-respondent Ali Khan, son of the 
Aga Khan, sportsman and head of 
Ismaili Mohammedans. 

ARRIVED: Fred Astaire, dancer, i0 
New York from Hollywood. He de- 
clined to name his favorite partner but 
described Ginger Rogers as “marve- 
lous.” 


May Robson, film actress, in Bayside, 
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Long Island, for a vacation from Holly- 
wood. She is visiting her son, Edward 
Gore; her grandson, Robson Gore; and 
her 10-month-old greatgranddaughter, 
May Robson Gore: “They promised me 
a rest. But they’ve had me doing 
things ever since I left Hollywood.” 
Drep: Margaret Montgomery, Vis- 
countess Pirrie, president of the Bel- 
fast shipbuilding firm, Harland & 
Wolff, in London. As long ago as 1899 
her husband, himself called “the great- 
est shipbuilder the world has ever 
known,” credited her with a large part 
of his firm’s success. He said she was 
responsible for the Oceanic, then the 


Fred Astaire: He Thinks 
Ginger Rogers Is Marvelous 


world’s largest ship; she followed its 
construction as keenly as he did, sug- 
gested. “many clever things,” and 
planned all the decorations. With the 
same interest she watched the Titanic’s 
building. From her lips Pirrie first 
learned of the disaster. She became the 
firm’s head after the Viscount’s death 
in 1924. 


Other Deaths: Karl K. Kitchen, 50, 
who, until the sale of The New York 
Evening World, conducted its ‘Man- 
About-Town” column of Broadway gos- 
sip and stories of eating and drinking 
places . . . Angus Wilton McLean, 65, 
from 1925 through 1928 Governor of 
North Carolina... Marvyn Scudder, 60, 
actuary and financial accountant who 
aided Charles Evans Hughes in the 
1906 New York insurance investiga- 
tion and many Congressional commit- 
tees in other inquiries . . . Alice Lakey, 
78, New Jersey clubwoman; she or- 
ganized the nation’s women and brought 
the pressure necessary to pass the first 
pure food laws in 1906 . . . Rowland 
G. A, Allanson-Winn, Baron Headley, 
80, who startled England in 1913 by 
becoming a Mohammedan—Britain’s 
only Moslem peer. 


Sick List: King George V (catarrh): 
improved sufficiently to ride horseback 
at Sandringham. 





May Robson: The Movies’ Grand Old 
Lady Got Fooled on Her Vacation 


Robert Tyre (Bobby) Jones Jr., 
golfer (appendicitis operation): pro- 
gressing “satisfactorily” in Atlanta. 


May Yohe Smuts, stage favorite of the 
’90s and once possessor of the unlucky 
Hope diamond (broken arm and brain 
injury after fall): under observation in 
Boston. 








HAUPTMANN: Kidnaper’s Life 


Hangs on 14 Jersey Justices 


Reporters and lawyers filled about 50 
mahogany chairs. An attendant brought 
in a crude ladder. The black robes of 
fourteen justices swished faintly across 
the wine-red carpet. From outside 
came the thrum of a mowing machine. 
Nothing else disturbed the calm of the 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals. 

Then Chancellor Luther A. Camp- 
bell’s matter-of-fact voice: ‘The State 
against Bruno Richard Hauptman is 
the only case the court has for hear- 
ing.” 

So four attorneys in Trenton last 
week spent one quiet day reviewing 
points of law that had come up during 
the 32 noisy days in Flemington five 
months ago. 

Egbert Rosecrans began the argu- 
ment to set aside Hauptmann’s convic- 
tion of the Lindbergh baby murder. 
The lean, long-nosed defense counsel 
charged that Attorney General David 
T. Wilentz’s “‘intemporate” statements 
to the jury had “invaded Hauptmann’s 
constitutional rights.” 

“But why didn’t you object during 
the trial?” asked Justice Clarence E. 
Case, a defense lawyer in the Hall-Mills 
case nine years ago. 

“Well, Mr. Reilly (Edward J. Reilly 
of Brooklyn) was chief defense counsel 
then,” Rosecrans answered. 

He turned to Wilentz’s theory that the 
Lindbergh child had not died accidental- 


ly but had been murdered in his crib. 
The prosecutor did not advance this 
theory until he summed up; therefore, 
Rosecrans protested, the defense had 
no chance of rebuttal. 

“But the judge did not submit that 
(theory) to the jury,” interrupted Jus- 
tice Harry Heher. 

“T thought—I thought—” Rosecrans 
hesitated. Then he abandoned the 
point for what most interested the jus- 
tices: the State’s claim that Haupt- 
mann’s crime constituted murder be- 
cause even accidental killing during a 
felony is murder. But Hauptmann’s 
alleged theft of the Lindbergh baby’s 
sleeping suit was no felony, Rosecrans 


WIDE WORLD 
Mrs. Hauptmann: Fourteen Men Debate 
W hether Her Husband Should Live or Die 


argued. In Jersey law a felony de- 
mands a theft exceeding $20; the State 
never proved the suit’s worth. 

“Well,” inquired Justice Joseph L. 
Bodine, “wasn’t it productive of $50,- 
000?” Later he interrupted Assistant 
Attorney General Joseph A. Lanigan’s 
reply to the felony issue with the re- 
mark that felonious intent seemed basis 
enough for the State’s case. 

Meanwhile Frederick A. Pope of de- 
fense counsel attacked the testimony 
tracing the ladder wood to Hauptmann. 
Then Attorney General Wilentz quietly 
defended his impassioned trial conduct. 

In the State prison death house a mile 
and a half away Mrs. Hauptmann and 
the Rev. D. G. Werner, Hauptmann’s 
spiritual adviser, barred with her from 
the court room, consoled the prisoner. 

The justices reserved decision, prob- 
ably until October. 


* 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Informers Sue 


Western Union for 30 Millions 


In 1877 the New Jersey Legislature 
passed anti-gambling laws. To pro- 
mote their enforcement it also enacted 
an “informer” statute, permitting pri- 
vate persons, acting as “common in- 
formers,” to bring damage suits against 
gamblers. As reward, the informer 
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William Zwirner Seeks a Fortune as One 
of New Jersey’s ‘Common Informers’ 


would receive half of any judgment 


rendered. 

A year ago Charles D. Hyman, At- 
lantic City lawyer, resurrected the 
statute to sue proprietors of dog-racing 
tracks. The appeals court upheld the 
$360,000 judgment. 

Last week William F. Zwirner aimed 
at ten times as much. The 27-year-old 
auto-repair salesman of Merchantville 
filed suit for $3,600,000 against West- 
ern Union. He charged that between 
June 7 and June 15 in Camden the 
company “did publicly erect, set up, 
open and operate, and make lotteries 
such as are prohibited ... (by caus- 
ing) to be printed, typed, and sold, 
transmitted and relayed ... (1,800) 
telegrams commonly known as ‘chain 
telegrams’.” 


Next day Andrew W. Mulligan also 
objected to this speedier form of chain 
letter. He brought a bigger and better 
suit against Western Union as a com- 
mon informer: $26,910,000 for chain 
telegrams dispatched in each of the 
State’s 21 counties. 

Convicrep: By a Criminal Court 
jury in Kansas City, Mo., Adam Rich- 
etti, of participating in the 1933 Kansas 
City Station massacre. In that bloody 
machine-gun battle, gangsters killed a 
Justice Department agent, two Kansas 
City detectives, an Oklahoma Sheriff, 
and Frank Nash, the convict they were 
trying to rescue. G-men linked the 
crime to Charles (Pretty Boy) Floyd, 
whom they caught and killed last Sum- 
mer; Verne C. Miller, whose fellow- 
gangsters killed him; and Richetti, who 
surrendered. Evidence doomed him— 
finger-prints on a beer bottle in the 
house Miller occupied, and two positive 
identifications of him as one of the men 
at the massacre scene. 

SENTENCED: By Federal Judge I. L. 
Williams in Muskogee, Okla., Arthur 
Gooch, to be hanged Friday, Sept. 13. 
In November, 1934, Gooch kidnaped 
two Texas police officers, severely in- 
juring one’s hip during the abduction. 


The sentence made him the nation’s 
first person scheduled to die under the 
Lindbergh Law amendment permitting 
Federal executions for kidnapers who 
harm their victims. 


® By Federal Judge E. E. Cushman in 
Tacoma, Wash., Harmon M. Waley to 
45 years’ imprisonment under the Lind- 
bergh Law. Waley pleaded guilty to 
kidnaping 9-year-old George Weyer- 
haeuser last month. His wife, Mar- 
garet, 19, also tried to plead guilty. 
But Waley insisted she knew nothing 
about the abduction until three days 
after it happened. “I will not accept 
a plea so qualified,” ruled Judge Cush- 
man. Mrs. Waley next day again 
entered a guilty plea. Again Judge 
Cushman turned her down: for her 
best interests, she should “‘stand mute.” 


® By Judge John L. Sumner of Jasper, 
Ind., Bascum Ray Jr., 14, and Maurice 
Sheridan, 17, both of Huntington, W. 
Va., to life imprisonment. Both pleaded 


guilty to kidnaping Sheriff Edward: 


Leugers after he tried to arrest them 
for possessing bootleg liquor. Judge 
Sumner sent them to the State re- 
formatory at Pendleton. Superintend- 
ent A. F. Miles sent them back. Judge 
Sumner and Attorney General Philip 
Lutz went into what seemed a hopeless 
huddle. 

The law dictated life sentences for 
kidnaping. Further, it ordered boys 
under 14 to be sent only to Plainfield 
Boys School; those between 17 and 21 
to Pendleton Reformatory. But. the 
law permitted neither institution to 
accept life-termers. 

Monday Judge Sumner solved the 
dilemma. He set aside the kidnap sen- 
tences, allowing the boys to plead guilty 
to auto banditry. Then he suspended 
sentence on Ray and gave Sheridan one 
to ten years in the reformatory. 





SCIENCE 





BLOOD: Mechanical Heart-Lung 
Keeps Life Going in Showcase 


In 1928 as a friendly gesture to a 
great fellow pilot, Col. Charles Augus- 
tus Lindbergh called at the dingy old 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search in New York. In Quebec, Floyd 
Bennett lay near death with pneumonia. 
The Institute had serum that might 
save him. Lindbergh flew north with a 
supply. It failed to save the life of 
Byrd’s North Pole pilot. But it got 
Lindbergh interested in one of the 
world’s greatest research havens. 

He started puttering around the In- 
stitute’s vast modern laboratories, and 
dropped more and more from the avi- 
ation picture. 

Four years ago this work brought 
fruit in James McKean Cattell’s scholar- 
ly little weekly, Science. The name of 
C. A. Lindbergh signed a paper de- 
scribing a centrifuge he had built on 
the lines of a cream separator for divid- 
ing red blood corpuscles from plasma, 
the colorless part of the blood. 

Last Summer in Paris, Lindbergh the 


KEYSTONE 


Adam Richetti: The Shadow of 
a Hangman Broke His Slumbers 


scientist came to light again. Dr. Elexis 
Carrel, bald, round-faced Institute Nobel 
Prize winner, told friends that the avi- 
ator had become his “best assistant.” 
None of these facts made very meaty 
newspaper reading because the mon- 
astic Institute refused to give reporters 
any additional information. 

Last week the press again got a frigid 
shoulder at the old York Avenue build- 
ings. But it found plenty of material 
for front page stories in a long Scienc« 
magazine paper titled THE CULTURE OF 
WHOLE ORGANS and _ signed—Alexis 
Carrel and Charles A. Lindbergh. It 
dealt with one of medicine’s most ex- 
citing adventures: keeping body organs 
alive long after the animal that housed 
them had perished. 

The Science article’s sketchy details 
indicated the Lindbergh-Carrel com- 
pletely sealed heart-lung apparatus op- 
erated somewhat as follows: a spiral 
coil rests on a rocking turntable whose 
motion gives a centrifugal pump action 
to the blood in the coil and causes circu- 
lation. Blood spurts from the coil into 
a sterile glass case that contains the 
organ under observation. Blood thus 
gets pumped from the coil bottom to the 
organ’s artery. Used blood returns to 
the top of the coil where sterile air en- 
ters the system to perform the lung 
function. 

While Lindbergh developed the me- 
chanical heart-lung, Dr. Carrel worked 
on the system’s blood. 

He decided on a mixture of ascorbic 
acid (vitamin C); vitamin A; hemin (a 
constituent of normal blood); cystein 
(blood sulphur); insulin, thyroxin (se- 
cretion of thyroid gland); gultathoine 
(which enables fats to oxidize); blood 
serum; and finally, a red dye, making 
the fluid readily visible. 

To keep the blood freshly aerated, 
Dr. Carrel used 40 per cent oxygen, 3 
per cent carbon dioxide, and 57 per cent 
nitrogen. 

Then the researchers faced the thrill- 
ing, apprehensive day all experimenters 
must go through. Would it work? They 
tried organs from chickens, cats, and 
other experimental animals. .Into the 
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Carrel, Col. 


shining glass cabinet they put 26 as- 
sorted thyroids, ovaries, suprarenals, 
cpleens, hearts, and kidneys. Results 
were uniformly good. No bacteria got 
in; the organs kept pulsating with virile 
life. 

Spectacular results came from thy- 
roids. They lived twenty days before 
removal from_the case killed them. An 
ovary grew from 90 to 284 milligrams. 
Yuture possibilities are almost limit- 
less. The apparatus may provide science 
with the means of manufacturing large 
quantities of cheap gland hormones now 
rare and expensive. Some day a huge 
model of the machine might even keep 
a heartless, lungless man alive. 


® 
HEALTH: 


Acquires Another Sanatorium 


‘Professor-Prophet’ 


Last October Lucy Cotton Thomas 
Ament Hann Magraw called reporters 
to her New York hotel. The 1910 
musical comedy star bubbled. She had 
“traveled through the Red Sea of 
doubt” and discovered she could ‘do 
something for humanity.” 

Her humanitarian work consisted of 
buying the $3,000,000 Deauville Beach 
Hotel at Miami Beach and turning it 
into a $50-a-day resort hotel. 


But luck gave the venture a quick 
succession of blows. A few weeks after 
its New Year’s Eve opening a Miami 
grand jury indicted Mrs. Thomas for 
operating a gambling house. Soon after 
that, creditors petitioned for involun- 
tary bankruptcy. 

Last week the rich, gaudy hotel 
seemed bound for a new, less rowdy 
career. One morning Bernarr Macfad- 
den landed his Stinson plane in Miami 
and announced he had bought the 
Place. Instead of using it as a play- 
ground for the rich, the barrel-chested, 
bushy-haired Physical Culture Maga- 
zine publisher planned to convert it 
into a healing resort for the poor. 


Propnet: The medical profession de- 
tests Macfadden. Only grudgingly do 
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Charles Lindbergh, and Their Invention, 


doctors admit his exercise and diet fads 
may do some good. However, they 
readily concede the MHealth-Wealth 
prophet has more followers than the 
best diagnostician at Johns-Hopkins, 
Pennsylvania, or Harvard. 


Physicians sneer at his barefoot 
walking “to get earth’s magnetism.” 
Surgeons throw up their hands in hor- 
ror at his grape-and-milk diet as a 
cure for cancer. They laugh at the 
Macfadden creed’s childish inadequacy: 


We believe ... that our bodies 
are our most glorious possession; 
that health-wealth is our greatest 
asset Weakness is truly a 
crime ... Sickness is a penalty of 
violated health laws... 

We believe that the requirements 
of building glorious health are... 
pure air... vital foods well mas- 
ticated . . . cold baths ... hot 
baths ... dry friction... right 
mental attitude .. 


At his sprawling Physical Culture 
Hotel in Dansville, N. Y., Macfadden 
has carefully avoided run-ins with the 
medical profession. He accepts no. bed- 
ridden patients. Neither does he take 
any suffering from mental ailments, 
social or contagious diseases, or tuber- 
culosis. He advertises no cures. He 
simply lists diseases which “frequently 
respond readily to natural methods.” 


No citizen in the United States has 
found Health such a profitable busi- 
ness aS Macfadden. He eats, sleeps, 
drinks, and thinks it. He has bundled 
up his philosophy in a semi-religious 
mass of confusing and conflicting dog- 
ma. The publisher has openly advo- 
cated diet, exercise, and sweating as a 
cure for syphilis, pneumonia, asthma, 
and scarlet fever. And he blatantly 
offered $10,000 to any cancerous per- 
son who could disprove his grape-milk 
cure. No one cared to try. At least 
there is no record of awards. 


Conquest: The most startling phe- 
nomenon the publishing world has seen 
was born on a farm near Mill Springs, 
Mo., Aug. 16, 1868. His father, a drunk- 
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an Artificial Heart-Lung 


ard, died in the throes of delirium tre- 
mens. Consumption killed his mother. 
In his teens, Bernard Adolphus Mac- 
fadden—later he became Bernarr: “I 
decided to make it a name out of the 
ordinary’’—fled to St. Louis. 

He worked in a wholesale grocery, 
then in a bank. As a rubber in a gym- 
nasium the farm boy saw a comet—its 
brilliant tail spelled H-e-a-l-t-h. With 
all the erratic zeal of a prophet he 
started after his star of destiny. He 
petted and nursed his muscles, dieted 
carefully, and watched his digestion 
like a hawk. At this time he wrote a 
book, “The Athlete’s Conquest.” Edi- 
tors laughed at his spelling and gram- 
mar, so he studied to improve them. 

Then—he was 17—he made a mo- 
mentous discovery: Physical Culture as 
a System of Life. A month hence, 
thousands of Macfadden cultists will 
help celebrate that vision’s 50th anni- 
versary. 

While working in the St. Louis gym- 
nasium, Bernard built a pulley exer- 
ciser. At the 1893 Chicago World’s 
Fair he billed himself as a Kinethera- 
pist and demonstrated his device. 

The following year he tired of St. 
Louis and its beer-drinking Germans. 
He bought a ticket for New York, 
where he arrived with‘$50 and the self- 
granted title of Professor. No one gave 
a hoot about Prof. Macfadden’s cru- 
sade against corsets, red flannels, and 
bad eating. He went broke, but a 
little later raked up enough money to 
open a gymnasium. 

Fat men, bent on reducing, furnished 
most of his trade. Macfadden bought 
dozens of rubber balloons, inflated 
them and told his clients to keep them 
in the air by blowing. The gym scenes 
furnished an amazing sight. Some 
patients got thin and some didn’t. But 
the Professor made money. 


Spottswoop: Macfadden continued 
to peddle “The Athlete’s Conquest’”— 
corrected—and editors to refuse it. 
Finally, in 1898, he started Physical 
Culture Magazine. In it he ran his 
masterpiece serially. His publication 
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also promoted two beauty contests as 
result of which he was arrested for in- 
decent advertising. 

Then, at Spottswood, N. J.; Macfad- 
den founded Physical Culture City. In 
one of its characteristic crusades, The 
New York World investigated. It ac- 
cused the wild-eyed health prophet of 
allowing immorality at Spottswood; al- 
so of charging customers $18 a week 
for board, then making them fast “for 
their health.” Macfadden sued the 
paper for $50,000 damages and lost. 

Once, asked if he believed in sex 
liberty, he replied: “Let Nature be the 
guide.” 

Macfadden divorced his first wife 


he held another theory, for which 
science finds no justification: a child 
conceived within five days after the 
menses would be a girl; between the 
fifth and ninth day, doubtful; after the 
ninth day, a boy. Macfadden’s plan 
apparently succeeded; at least his wife 
bore him three sons. 

Macfadden’s eccentricity came out 
again in the christening of his off- 
spring. He gave all but one—Helen 
was born before he got the bright 
idea—names starting with “B.” Yet 
he refused to call any of the boys Ber- 
nard—or Bernarr—lest they feel ‘‘com- 
pelled to live up to” his reputation. 

One of the boys died young. Sur- 





and in 1912 went to England. There he 
ran a contest to find the most perfect 
specimen of British womanhood. He 
married the winner, Mary Williamson. 

In Physical Culture and other pub- 
lications, Macfadden heavily publicized 
life on his Englewood, N. J. estate— 
next door to the late Ambassador 
Dwight W. Morrow’s home. He told 
how he and his family practiced nudity 
for health; he ran pictures of their 
nude statues, which decorated the 
house. In last fortnight’s Liberty he 
had Floyd Gibbons tell of Macfadden 
strength, diet, generosity. 

In a more intimate vein the Prophet 
told how he begat sons. His first wife 
bore him one daughter. His second 


gave him four in rapid succession. But 
he wanted a male heir. 


In this regard 
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Bernarr Macfadden and His Daughter Helen: Doctors Scoff at His Cures 


viving children are Brewster and Ber- 
wyn, and Braunda, Beverly, Beula and 
Byrnice Macfadden. He refers to his 
daughters as Macfaddenettes. 


In 1932, after years of rumored 
marital discord, he reached a separa- 
tion agreement with his second wife. 
In 1933 he fell behind in his $1,250-a- 
month payments, Mrs. Macfadden sued 
for divorce, charging misconduct with 
one of his secretaries. He countered 
with a similar suit naming a Danish 
baron. After Macfadden paid up, both 
suits were dropped. 


Nupe Trurw: Not until 1919 did 
Macfadiden realize what Alfred Harms- 
worth, later Lord Northcliffe, had dis- 
covered in England years before—that 
a cheap, gaudy magazine appealing to 
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the lowest common mental denominator 
is sure to be a success. He came ty 
see it through certain letters “so poign- 
ant, so real, so unlike other stories,” 
which readers wrote to Physical Cul. 
ture. 


He decided then to start True Story: 
it would tap the untouched literary wel] 
—experiences of the common people. 


Macfadden picked common-man edi- 
tors, not professionals. As soon as one 
of them showed signs of mental ma- 
turity he lost his job. 


In the dingy, cluttered Macfadden 
Building at 1926 Broadway, New York, 
the Health-Wealth evangelist publishes 
a dozen magazines: True Story, Lib- 
erty, Photoplay, True Detective Mys- 
tery, Movie Mirror, Physical Culture, 
Radio Mirror, True Experiences, Master 
Detective, Famous Detective Cases, 
Dream World, and Love and Romance, 


IDEALS: The group ranks fourth in 
national circulation. Crowell Publish- 
ing Company—cColliers, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Country Home, American 
—comes first, with 8,300,000 readers; 
Curtis Publishing Company—Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman—-follows with 7,- 
000,000; Hearst—Cosmopolitan, Good 
Housekeeping, Pictorial Review, etc.— 
ranks third with 6,389,000. Macfadden 
has 6,360,000. 


For several years before 1932 True 
Story, with better than 2,000,000 cir- 
culation, steadily yielded a $2,000,000- 
a-year net. 


A good chunk of this paid bills for 
notoriously unsuccessful Macfadden 
newspapers. Sept. 15, 1924, Macfadden 
launched America’s outstanding ex- 
ample of sleasy, vulgar journalism. He 
called it The New York Evening 
Graphic. But almost from the start 
newspapermen called it The Porno- 
graphic. Its editors got all the leeway 
they wanted. Sometimes they caught 
hell for not taking more. They in- 
vented the composograph—a _ scene 
posed and photographed in the office, 
with heads of persons in the news 
grafted on. 


With this trick The Graphic splashed 
on its tabloid cover intimate bed-room 
scenes of Peaches and Daddy Brown- 
ing, Kip and Alice Rhinelander, and 
others. It reached the depths of 
bathos with “spirit” letters from the 
late Rudolph Valentino. 


SPECIMENS: Probably no American 
newspaper has the volume of legend 
about it that The Graphic—defunct 
since 1932—gave the Fourth Estate. 
On a false tip that the kidnaped Lind- 
bergh baby lay buried in a Trenton 
cemetery the editor sent the staff 
grave-robbing. Reporters picked and 
shoveled all night. But they found no 
story. 


Once The Graphic ran a picture of 
Marlene Dietrich prominently display- 
ing her famous legs. Macfadden called 
the office. “It seems to me,” he said, 
“we could find a better specimen of 
womanhood to run.” He has always 
leaned to buxom, full-hipped “speci- 
mens.” 
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GUILD: Stage Stars Must Learn 
Acting Over Again for Radio 

“Dear Mr. Ibsen .. .” 

In his National Broadcasting Co. of- 
fices, Vernon Radcliffe blinked and 
looked again. Was some acquaintance 
trying to kid him? Apparently not. 
The letter before him, written by a 
widow on a California chicken ranch, 
expressed thanks in all seriousness for 
“The Lady from the Sea,” produced the 
week previous by NBC’s Radio Guild. 
The play’s Norwegian author, Henrik 
Ibsen, died 29 years ago. 

Other such fan mail during the last 
seven years convinced Radcliffe that his 
Radio Guild directorship contained the 
elements of a crusade: to create on 
radio a drama medium comparable to 
the stage and screen. Since 1928 the 
thin, mustached executive has pounded 
that ambition over NBC’s network on 
Monday afternoons. 


Next week his range expands to a 
larger audience on Sundays. At 1:30 
P. M. (E.S.T.) July 7, the Radio Guild 
celebrates its promotion with a pro- 
duction of John Galsworthy’s “Justice.” 
The program formerly on that hour, 
Lux’s Radio Theatre, will shift to the 
Columbia Broadcasting network on 
Monday night beginning July 19. 

Radcliffe’s Radio Guild, being a sus- 
taining program, can experiment with 
a variety of plays the Lux Theatre 
would not dare attempt. After “Jus- 
tice,” listeners will hear Sam and Bella 
Spewack’s “Clear All Wires”; Wilfred 
Rooke-Ley’s “Chopin”; and Shake- 
speare’s ““Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
The Guild cannot afford to use high- 
salaried stars to attract listeners. But 
this limitation Radcliffe believes will 
help, rather than hinder, the series: 


“A couple of years ago, the Guild used 
stage celebrities every week. It didn’t 
work. Listeners panned their acting. 
To be good in radio, performers have to 
learn how to act all over again. Radio’s 
acoustics are different. For example, 
the actor must pitch his voice higher 
to express distance. Radio’s tempo is 
faster. The actor must express with his 
voice all the excitement of visible action 
on the stage.” 


As a drama medium, Radcliffe thinks 
radio exerts twice the force of the thea- 
tre: “In the first place, you’ve got the 
listener comfortably settled in his fav- 
orite easy chair. But more important, 
the ear is more receptive to emotional 
influences alone than when aided by the 
eye. Music proves that—or a noise that 
wakes you up in the middle of the 
night.” As in music, radio drama re- 
quires that all voices blend. “It’s like 
casting a quartet.” 

Neither the Radio Guild nor Lux’s 
Radio Theatre permits a studio audi- 
ence: “It puts the actor out of focus 


with the microphone,” Radcliffe ex- ~ 


plains. “The radio actor aims directly 
at a single responsive individual he 
imagines just beyond the microphone.” 
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Radio Guild Actors Must Blend 
Voices Like a Quartet 


PANCAKES: Air Advertisers Can 
Create Their Own Networks 





In April the word went about: 
National Broadcasting Company would 
“serve pancakes.” With these flexible, 
16-inch cellulose acetate disks, all but 
a dozen of America’s 600 radio stations 
put on programs known as “electrical 
transcriptions.” Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System and NBC control the dozen 
stations not using the disks. 

A fortnight ago NBC confirmed 
trade-circle gossip. It offered to send 
member stations weekly batches of 
pancakes by NBC performers for local 
sponsorship or sustaining features. For 
national advertisers it will record and 
distribute commercial programs. NBC 
will announce cost a few days before it 
begins promoting the service July 15. 

Transcription has improved vastly 
over its 1929 phonograph record-like 
original. At that time Western Electric 
developed it for the infant talkie in- 
dustry. The canned product, indis- 
tinguishable now from live talent, en- 
ables advertisers to build their own 
networks without the expensive line 
charges the telephone-linked CBS and 
NBC chains put on their bills. NBC’s 
new disk service thus would seem to 
compete with its network system. 

However, since early this year spon- 
sors have waited five-deep for choice 
spots on the chain. Many of them, 
tired of waiting, sent out transcribed 
programs. 

The World Broadcasting Co., oldest 
and biggest of the radio disk-makers, 
uses Western Electric’s process to re- 
cord programs for 71 national adver- 
tisers and for the 125 stations using 
its library service. 

Early this year NBC officials saw 
the pancake boom coming. RCA-Vic- 
tor Co., an RCA affiliate, supplied them 
with recording patents. To back com- 

















BROADCASTS JUNE 29. JULY 6 









Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 


one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 
SAT. (29th): Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 


chestra: Two movements from Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony and excerpts from 
lighter classics come from the Ford Bowl 


at the San Die&O%, Calif., Exposition, 6:00 
E.T.; 5:00 C.T.; 4:00 M.T.; 3:00 P.T. CBS. 

SUN. (30th) : “Sy mphonie Hour”: Howard Bar- 
low directs the Columbia orchestra in se- 
lections from Mendelssohn, Haydn, Weber, 
and Wagner. 2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:00 
M.T.; 11:00 P.T. CBS. 

MON. (July Ist.): “Dominion Day’: Leo Spi- 
talny’s Orchestra dedicates a ery: a 
celebrate the Canadian holiday. 9:00 Ff 
8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. BOWIE 

TUES. (2nd.): Stoopnagle and Budd: The com- 
edy pair bring their bag of tricks to Fred 
Waring’s hour program, 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 
C.T.: 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. CBS. 

WED. (3rd): “Mayor of Bedlamville”’: Fred 
Allen, off for a 13-week vacation, leaves 
Jim Harkins, his casting director, in 
charge of “Town Hall.”” 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 
C.T.; 9:00 M.T.; 8:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

THURS. (4th): NAAU Meet: Ted Husing de- 
scribes the National Amateur Athletic Un- 
ion Championship meet at Lincoln, Neb. 
3:15 E.T.; 2215 C.T.; 1:15 M.T.; 12:15 P.T. 
CBS. 

FRI. (5th): “What Next in England’: H. V. 
Kaltenborn, traveling commentator, makes 
the first stop of his Buropean political tour 
in London. 5:30 E.T.; 4:30 C.T.; 3:30 M.T.; 
2:30 P.T. CBS, 
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petition off the map the company 
counted on hundreds of performers 
under contract, on its scores of modern 
studios, and on the backing of its 
$100,000,000-parent company, Radio 
Corporation of America. 

Radio performers welcome the pros- 
pect of certain small transcription 
companies going out of business. Fred 
Waring, $12,000-a-week band leader 
for the CBS Ford program, accuses 
them of lifting his and other broad- 
casts from the air without payment. 

Last week 100 prominent radio per- 
formers elected him president of the 
National Association of Performing 
Artists. He formed it recently to se- 
cure legislation against bootleg record- 
ings. 
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MUSIC: 
Mingle 


‘Bohemian Girl’ Songs 


With Moos 


in lowa 





When other lips and other hearts 
Their tales of love shall tell, 

In language whose excess imparts 
The power they feel so well— 
There may perhaps in such a scene 
Some recollection be 

Of days that have as happy been 
And you'll remember me. 


A deep-tanned young farmer lustily 
warbled these violet-scented words as 
he threw slop to his hogs. In a nearby 
Iowa county, a dairyman, milking his 
Holstein herd, sang of a father mourn- 
ing for his stolen child, “The Heart 
Bow’d Down.” 


For six months or more in 99 Iowa 
counties, men and their wives and chil- 
dren hummed snatches from a once- 
popular opera. The whole State had 
become “Bohemian Girl’’ conscious. 


Last week more than 10,000 enthusi- 
astic Iowans converged on Ames, home 
of Iowa State College. On an open 
stage in the athletic stadium the rural 
songbirds presented the old Michael 
Balfe favorite. 





In 1914 the Extension Service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture organized the 4-H clubs—Head, 
Hand, Health, and Heart. It aimed to 
make good rural citizens of farm chil- 
dren. The Farm Bureau supervises 
club work with the cooperation of State 
agricultural colleges. In each county a 
committee of farm women plans the 
year’s activities. For fourteen years 
4-H girls have studied music appreci- 
ation; for eight years they have held 
choral recitals at their June Rally 
Days. 

This year leaders of the 4-H girls’ 
clubs wanted to try an opera with 
agricultural talent at their June Con- 
vention. 


Through the Winter, 60,000 men and 
women, as well as 15,000 4-H girls 
studied the _ score. Executives dis- 
tributed pamphlets with words and 
music and an explanation of the opera. 
In the Spring, 49 adults tried out for 
the seven leading roles. The club girls 
played® minor roles and sang in the 
chorus. 





Opera-Conscious Iowa Farmers 


Sing Balfe’s ‘Bohemian Girl’ 


Dancers of 4-H Clubs Made Costumes From Sheets and Chick-Feed Sacks 


ee 


At home, the choristers individually 
and in small groups rehearsed their 
parts. They also made their own cos. 
tumes. Leads, of course, rented regy. 
lation stage costumes. 

The colorful chorus aroused the audi- 
ence’s enthusiasm. Old sheets dipped 
in bluing water, made sweeping blue- 
green trains. From chick-feed sacks, 
ingenious 4-H’ers made scarlet and yel- 
low gypsy costumes. No one recognized 
the black-rimmed tambourines as cake 
pans—with jingles made from cleats 
used in fastening tar paper on buildings, 
The clinking accessories came from 
harness rings, chicken leg-markers, and 
other farm gear. 

The singing also brought cheers. So 
did the Iowa State College Orchestra, 
which supplied the accompaniment. Aft- 
er the last note had died, thrilled, weary 
farmers climbed into their cars. Some 
had to drive as much as 160 miles to 
get home. In the morning they returned 
to feeding, pruning, irrigating—and 
fighting the chinch bugs that infest many 
an Iowa farm 30,000 to the square foot. 


FILM LIBRARY: Rockefeller 
Funds for Movie History Study 


New York’s Museum of Modern Art 
last week elevated motion pictures to 
the realm of art by establishing a Film 
Library. 

Through a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, it set up the library 
to trace movie history and study and 
preserve the various trends from its 
inception in 1889. Histories of West- 
erns, slapstick comedies, animated car- 
toons, super-spectacles, and the other 
aspects of motion picture art will go 
on tour to colleges and museums just 
as loan exhibits of paintings do. 

John Hay Whitney, now on the board 
of the museum, is president of the new 
department; John E. Abbott, the gen- 
eral manager. 


° 
DECORATORS: ‘Designers,’ Not 


Just ‘Tradesmen’ or ‘Painters’ 


For more than a year decorators 
have stewed with indignation. Diction- 
aries don’t treat them right. The Ox- 
ford Pocket Dictionary calls thei 
“tradesmen who paint and paper.” 
Other lexicons dismiss them with: 
“Decorator—one who decorates.” 

In an effort to correct this situation, 
the American Institute of Decorators 
three months ago appointed a commit- 
tee. Last week, at its annual conven- 
tion, the experts read a definition that 
brought cheers. Dictionary publishers 
agreed to accept the definition after the 
Institute approved it in final form. 

Decorators soon will be able to look 
themselves up with satisfaction: 

“A decorator is one who by training 
and experience is qualified to plan, <de- 
sign, and execute structural interiors 
and their furnishings, and to supervise 
the various arts and crafts essential to 
their completion.” 
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TREASURY: French Bank Head Reveals How 


Morgenthau’s ‘Common Decency’ Averted a Crisis 


Ra , 
>, 


WIDE WORLD 


Secretary Morgenthau Answered a Plea Telephoned Across the Atlantic 


Ordinarily on foreign exchange mar- 
kets gold can buy foreign currencies. 
But on Decoration Day this year money 
values went mad on the Paris market. 
Gold could not buy American dollars. 

Last week at the monthly meeting of 
the governors of European Central 
Banks, Jean Tannery, new head of the 
Bank of France, explained in detail 
what stopped this unusual situation. 

France faced a serious crisis between 
May 25 and June 1. The French Cabi- 
net heaved with uncertainty; specula- 
tors dumped francs wholesale onto the 
market; franc holders excitedly bought 
dollars, pounds sterling, and gold. The 
flight had soared from the beginning-of- 
May’s 60,000,000 francs a day to nearly 
1,000,000,000 a day. 

Desperately Bank of France officials 
tried to keep the franc steady. They dug 
deep into their $5,000,000,000 gold- 
money chest and bought all the francs 
anybody wanted to sell. 


; Jivrers: Then the demand for dollars 
increased, and the supply dried up. The 
Bourse became jittery with rumors: the 
exchange rate threatened to zoom en- 
tirely beyond control; France might de- 
value the franc or declare an embargo 
on gold shipments. 

Bank of France officials knew that 
every ship booked to sail for America 
had all the gold cargoes its insurance 


limits would permit. The rush for dol- 
lars had broken down the usual machin- 
ery for getting dollars; there were no 
vessels in which to ship gold to Ameri- 
ca. At any moment either devaluation or 
an embargo might take place. Still the 
Bank had to supply dollars to keep the 
exchange rate from going haywire. 

May 30. A crisis. Something had to 
be done. Jean Tannery reached for a 
telephone. Across the Atlantic the bell 
rang in Henry Morgenthau’s farmhouse 
near President Roosevelt’s. estate at 
Hyde Park. The gentleman-farmer 
head of the United States Treasury 
heard an agitated French voice. 

France had to have dollars, Tannery 
explained. Would the United States 
please supply some out of the Treasury’s 
$2,000,000,000 stabilization fund? Mr. 
Morgenthau said he’d let him know. 


Decency: Then Morgenthau tele- 
phoned President Roosevelt at the White 
House. Soon a message sizzled across 
ocean cables to France. The Treasury 
would supply the dollars; for collateral 
the Bank of France could earmark gold 
for American account. Next day the 
sagging franc grew stronger; the crisis 
ended. 

As the gray-moustached Bank of 
France governor explained last week: 
“Thanks to the generous cooperation of 
Secretary Morgenthau who constantly 


fed the market with dollars, France was 
able to avoid the stopping of gold pur- 
chases and its dangerous consequences.” 

In Washington, Senator Key Pittman, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, also praised the Treasury Sec- 
retary: “Mr. Morgenthau’s action’ pre- 
vented a long delay in stabilization and 
will result in bringing (international 
currency) stabilization a good deal 
nearer.” 

Morgenthau pooh-poohed the ges*'1re: 
“It was only common decency between 
nations.” 


RESERVE: Board Member Holds 
Post-Mortem on Pre-1929 Era 


Dr. Adolph C. Miller, Federal Reserve 
Board charter member, early this week 
entered the Omnibus Banking Bill con- 
troversy. The measure, passed by the 
House, appeared destined for early 
action in the Senate. 

In a 47-page statement Dr. Miller of- 
fered an insider’s opinion on the credit 
operations which led to 1929’s stock- 
market crash. Hindsight, he hoped, 
would engender foresight. 

The veteran banker particularly re- 
sented many commentators’ assertions 
that the ‘Federal Reserve Board’s judg- 
ment is not so good as that of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks.” 


RESPONSIBILITY: The Board—a super- 
visory body comprising eight members 
—sits in Washington. Each of the Re- 
serve Banks, the so-called ‘bankers’ 
banks,” presides over one of the nation’s 
twelve Federal Reserve Districts. 

Up to the beginning of 1929, Miller 
said, the Board’s responsibility remained 
secondary. “The incontrovertible fact 
is ... that leadership of the Federal 
Reserve System rested with the Feder- 
al Reserve Bank of New York.” 

He described its Governor, the late 
Benjamin Strong: “Brilliant of mind, 
engaging of personality, fertile of re- 
source, strong of will, ambitious of 
spirit, he had extraordinary skill in im- 
pressing his views and purposes on his 
associates in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem.” 

Then he asserted that Governor 
Strong initiated the easy-credit policy 
of 1927. This gave “dangerous impetus 
to an already over-expanded credit situ- 
ation, notably to the volume of credit 
on the Stock Exchanges, and to a fur- 
ther rapid upward flight of security 
prices.” 

Early in 1928 the Reserve Banks at- 
tempted to curb speculation. But in the 
second half of the year they did nothing. 
“New York leadership proved unequal 
to the situation.” 


PressurRE: In February, 1929, the Re- 
serve Board stepped in. By a 5-to-4 vote, 
it adopted a system of “direct pressure” 
intended to restrict Reserve Banks’ 
accommodations to member banks 
which increased their loans on secur- 
ities. Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
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ex-officio Board member, opposed the 
policy. 

Miller frankly admitted the Board, 
under the established tradition, “was 
first too quick to fall in with a daring, 
dangerous proposal, and later too slow 
to assume the leadership which was 
needed.” 

In June, 1929, the banker said, the 
Board relaxed its “direct pressure.” 
Business conditions and a visit from the 
New York Reserve Bank’s directors 
inspired this leniency. 

“It was, moreover, then becoming 
evident that the stock market was 
reaching a point where it would collapse 
of its own weight, and that the principal 
concern of the Federal Reserve System 
should be to prepare itself to help the 
banks and the country to absorb the 
imminent shock.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Miller proposed: 
“Final authority and continuous re- 
sponsibility for national credit policies 
should be concentrated in a single, im- 
partial, disinterested public body having 
a national viewpoint and owing undi- 
vided allegiance to the general public 
interest.” 


* 
FRAUDS: Quiet Racketeers Get 


More Than Spectacular Gunmen 


In Pittsburgh’s William Penn Hotel 
last week gathered 2,000 delegates for 
the 40th annual convention of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

Between rounds of speech-making, 
representatives scanned closely the 
rogues’ gallery of credit crooks dis- 
played by the association’s fraud-pre- 
vention department. The exhibit, in 
charge of former Department of Justice 
Agent Charles J. Scully, pictured the 
“mugs” of 800 credit-fraud perpetra- 
tors. 

Scully explained the large number: 
“Of all the crooks I have come in con- 
tact with... mercantile racketeers are 
the worst.repeaters.. Almost everyone, 
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Charles J. Scully Shows His Rogues’ Gallery of Mercantile Racketeers 


whether suspected, caught, or con- 
victed, will be found trying the same 
game again.” 

The average case of mercantile fraud 
involves $12,000, Scully explained. 
Bank robbers with sub-machine guns 
make their raids spectacular. But they 
profit far less than the quieter mer- 
cantile racketeers. The annual take of 
these crooks totals $20,000,000. 

-To illustrate a popular method of 
beating business men, Skully related a 
recent case: 


Jospsper: A man entered a town of 
12,000 and deposited several thousand 
dollars in a bank. He planned to start 
a jobbing business. Natives noticed 
that the business name he tacked up 
closely resembled that of one of the 
town’s well-known firms. 

In New York meanwhile an alleged 
confederate set up a mailing address in 
a prominent office building by paying 
$1 a month to a public stenographer. 

The town’s new resident applied for 
credit by referring to a “prominent 
New York concern”—the confederate. 
A letter to this firm brought the im- 
mediate reply that the “jobber” firm 


had always “quickly discounted its 
bills.” 
Wholesalers shipped several thou- 


sand dollars worth of goods to the 
new “jobber.” Trucks picked them up, 
diverted them to unknown places, and 
the town’s new resident disappeared. 


Option: In another ruse Skully de- 
scribed, racketeers enter a town and 
offer to buy a business for an exorbitant 
price. The owner delightedly sells an 
option for from $200 to $500. This gives 
the prospective purchaser the right to 
inspect the business for a week or so, 
including the checking of incoming 
mail. 

The purchaser finally forfeits the 
option price and moves along without 
buying the business. The owner re- 
joices, over this: extra money—until 
bills roll in for goods he knows nothing. 
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This is what happened: The racket. 
eers ordered goods, using the owner, 
name and letterheads. Then they too; 
the bills of lading from “he incoming 
mail. With these they picked up th. 
goods at the railroad station and 4. 
verted them by truck. 

These examples have many varia. 
tions. In larger cities the crooks fre. 
quently obtain credit through false 
financial statements, divert the goods 
in one way or another, and end by plead. 
ing bankruptcy. Sometimes they cove; 
their trail too well for prosecution, 
Nearly all mercantile crooks destroy 
the identification marks on diverted 
goods. 

In 1926 N. A. C. M. persuaded Skully 
to leave the Department of Justice and 
head its fraud-prevention department, 
which has its tenth anniversary next 
week. About one-twentieth of the as. 
sociation’s 20,000 members—bankers, 
manufacturers, merchants, jobbers— 
support the department by special sub. 
scription. 

In ten years the department has ob- 
tained 1,545 convictions in 4,053 in. 
vestigations and lost only 8 per cent of 
the 1501 cases finally brought to trial. 
The department has cost slightly more 
than $2,000,000 to operate, but re. 
covered $1,870,644 worth of concealed 
goods. 

In order for the department to enter 
a case, some member-subscriber must 
request it. The complainant has to 
agree not to back out once the in- 
vestigation gets under way. Most con- 
victions are based on “use of the mails 
to defraud,” a Federal offense. 






































GRAFT: G-Men Trap Ex-Federal 
Agent With Hidden Dictaphone 









Sunday a dark, baldish man in a 
white linen suit entered the Scarsdale, 
N. Y., home of J. Edward Jones, oil 
royalties dealer. Chatting in the living 
room the visitor failed to notice the 
elaborate preparations made to receive 
him. 

Voice recording machines lay hidden 
behind a couch, under a desk, and be- 
hind a portiere. Wires led up to the 
attic, where two stenographers took 
down every word. 

As the visitor prepared to leave two 
men pounced on him with drawn pistois. 
They told him the Department of Jus- 
tice had him under arrest. 

The prisoner, William A. Raybell, had 
served as a Securities and Exchange 
Commission investigator. Last week 
the commission ousted him because of 
“general incompetence.” Part of his 
duties had consisted of investigating 
Jones’s business records. As a result of 
this investigation, SEC sued the oil 
royalties dealer for failing to register 
securities under the 1933 Securities Act. 

Jones asserted Raybell telephoned 
him last week: for $27,500 he would 
wreck the government’s case. The oil 
man pretended to accept, then notified 
the: authorities. 

After Raybell’s arrest, Jones repeated 
previous charges that SEC was trying 
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BETTER WORK—LOWER COST 


4/ MULTIGRAPH: Prints all kinds of office 


and factory forms, direct mail liter- 
ature, circulars, price lists—1001 jobs 
—at big savings. Produces facsimile 
typewritten letters. Prints from ribbon 
or ink with typewriter type, printers’ 
type or electrotypes. Fast, reliable, 
economical— produces quantities 
needed as required. 


MULTILITH: New simplified office litho- 
graphy process. Produces high quality 
letterheads, catalog pages, bulletins, 
forms of many kinds with surprising 
speed and economy. You can write, 
typewrite, trace, draw or photograph 
direct on the Multilith plate, thus sav- 
ing lime, type composition and engraving 
costs. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH: At one motion me- 
chanically writes names and data on 
any form, such as statements, payroll 
forms, production orders, checks, cards, 
fill-in letters, envelopes . . . Does its 
work 10 to 50 times faster, without mis- 
takes. Your records on Addressograph 
plates are usable, flexible, alive! 


Addressagraph 





F EDUCING EXPENSES 


HE iron is hot—strike now! Recapture lost markets and build new 

ones through direct mail and sales promotion effort. Cut the cost 
of producing your forms. Eliminate expensive, old-fashioned methods 
of making, keeping and copying your business records. 

Put Addressograph and Multigraph methods to work. They cut costs 
in every department: sales, production, accounting, collection, mailing. 
Addressograph, Multigraph and Multilith form the most versatile team 
of office machines in the history of business. Supplementing each 
other, they perform hundreds of tasks and reduce your “paper-work” 
costs to a minimum. 

High speed—accuracy—low operating expense—these are the key- 
notes of 1935 business. Addressograph and Multigraph equipment 
provide all three. Whatever the size or nature of your business, there 
are models (we manufacture more than 100) that will suit your specific 
needs and will increase your profits. 


Strike hard for bigger profits — Now! 
May our representative confer with you regarding potential savings in 
your business? Consult your phone book, or write us, 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


Multigraph 
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to “build up a case” against him be- 
cause he had opposed Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes as Oil Administrator. 
Raybell, he said, had confirmed this. 

The oil man said that “youthful sub- 
ordinates” of SEC “gain publicity for 
themselves by besmirching the standing 
and reputation of business men... 
The commission members owe it to the 
country to start cleaning their own 
linen.” 


OXYGEN: Air Reduction Hasn’t 
Missed a Dividend in 18 Years 


Early in the century the late Percy 
A. Rockefeller spent thousands of dol- 
lars financing experiments: John D.’s 
nephew wanted to obtain oxygen cheap- 
ly. 

Cynics lifted eyebrows but the be- 
spectacled millionaire kept his counsel. 
Experience in the iron business told him 
that mixing oxygen with acetylene gas 
would produce a flame hot enough to 
weld or cut metals. 

In 1915 the cynics stopped smirking. 
Rockefeller and his associates, follow- 
ing years of research, announced for- 
mation of Air Reduction Co. The firm, 
which began by producing oxygen, soon 
expanded into the sale of acetylene gas 
and welding equipment. 

Stockholders received their first divi- 
dend in 1917. Since then Air Reduction 
has never missed a year. Stockholders 
of record this Saturday will receive an 
extra dividend of $1 a share in addition 
to the regular 75-cent quarterly dis- 
bursement. 

For the past ten years, excepting 
1932, the company has paid an extra. 
It slid through the depression without 
a deficit. In this year’s first quarter it 
earned $1.49 a share, compared with 
$1.18 for the same period last year. 

Two factors largely contributed to 
this glowing performance. Air Reduc- 
tion and Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
share 90 per cent of the country’s total 
business in oxy-acetylene gases and 
equipment for metal welding and cut- 
ting. 

Secondly, raw materials are inex- 
pensive and practically unlimited: oxy- 
gen comes from air; acetylene gas 
arises from dripping water on calcium 
carbide; the limestone and coke needed 
to make calcium carbide cost com- 
paratively little. 


Gas: Most of Air Reduction’s profits 
arise from the sale of oxygen and acety- 
lene, about 70 per cent of its total 
business. Trucks deliver the gases in 
steel cylinders—five feet high for oxy- 
gen, shorter for acetylene. After cus- 
tomers have emptied these containers, 
they hasten to return them. The com- 
pany charges 25 cents a week for each 
one kept more than six weeks. 

The cylinders’ weight precludes ship- 
ping them long distances. A tank big 
enough to hold 220 cubic feet of oxygen 
weighs 130 pounds empty, 148 pounds 
filled. 

Air Reduction’s 116 plants and 400 
warehouses, scattered throughout the 
country, solve the problem. The elabo- 


rate distributing system likewise fright- 
ens off potential competitors. 

Steel companies and railroads con- 
sume almost half the output. A jet of 
four parts oxygen and one part acety- 
lene produces a flame of 6,300 degrees 
Fahrenheit—one-half as hot as the sun’s 
surface—capable of cutting through a 
66-inch chunk of any known metal. 

Factories use oxy-acetylene torches 
to weld broken machinery. Railroads 
turn the blinding flame on obsolete cars 
and locomotives to reduce them to scrap. 
At Boulder Dam, Air Reduction equip- 
ment helped make the chains that low- 
ered the gigantic bulkhead gates into 
place. In Chicago the company’s cutting 
apparatus is now taking apart the Sky 
Ride towers that thrilled visitors to the 
World’s Fair. 

Oil and gas flow through thousands of 
miles of oxy-acetylene-welded pipelines. 
Air Reduction torches welded the steam 
pipes that heat Sing Sing Prison. 

Farmers far from city gas mains and 
electric lines manufacture their own 
acetylene for cooking and lighting. 
From Air Reduction Co. they buy cal- 
cium carbide in metaldrums. Simple ma- 
chinery drips water on the chemical— 
which resembles grayish-black crushed 
stone—to produce the gas. Miners wear 
bright acetylene lamps in their caps 
instead of the smoky, dim-glowing oil 
lanterns of years ago. 


Busses: Other Air Reduction prod. 
ucts include neon gas, which blazes g 
brilliant red in electric signs through- 
out the world, and argon gas, sold to 
General Electric Co. and Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. for filling 
electric light bulbs. 

Through stock control, Air Reduction 
also has other irons in the fire. It owns 
more than 70 per cent of the common 
shares of Pure Carbonic Co. of America, 
which manufactures carbon dioxide, 
This gas puts bubbles in soft drinks. 

Pure Carbonic, in turn, controls the 
American Dry Ice Corp., biggest pro- 
ducer of solid carbon dioxide, 109 de- 
grees below zero—four times colder 
than ordinary ice. Dry ice not only 
keeps ice cream and other foodstuffs 
cold—it goes into golf balls; the snow- 
like particles expand into gas exerting 
uniform outward pressure. 

Besides these interests, Air Reduction 
owns an estimated 25 per cent of United 
States Industrial Alcohol Co.’s common 
stock. This firm leads in production of 
denatured alcohol for lacquers and au- 
tomobile anti-freeze solutions. 

Charles E. Adams, Air Reduction’s 
dark, keen-eyed president, serves also 
as chairman of Industrial Alcohol’s 
board of directors. Charles S. Munson, 
Alcohol’s president, spends part of his 
time at a vice president’s desk in Air 
Reduction’s offices. 
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Air Reduction Co. and Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. Share 90 Per 
Cent of the Country’s Business in Oxy-Acetylene Gases and Equipment 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS: Railway 
Workers Want U. S. Ownership 


“The railways have come under the 
practically complete domination of the 
panking and financial interests. 

“Control by these interests, is exert- 
ed largely through representation upon 
the boards of directors of the railway 
corporations. 

“Railway facilities have been allowed 
to deteriorate to the point where the 
efficiency of railway service has been 
seriously impaired.” 

With such charges, the Railway Labor 
Executives Association last week de- 
nounced private railroad management. 
The association comprises top officers 
in 21 rail labor unions claiming 1,000,000 
members. It adopted a resolution “fav- 
oring the immediate taking over of the 
railways of the United States by the 
Federal Government.” 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler applauded: 
“Government. ownership has to come 
ultimately.” Last April the Montana 
Democrat introduced a bill for Federal 
acquisition of the carriers. Legislators 
agree it stands no chance to pass at this 
session. 





























ComMEBACK: In 1933 a Senate com- 
mittee investigated the National City 
Bank of New York. Charles E. Mitch- 
ell, for twelve years its head as president 
or board chairman, resigned during 
the quiz. Then the government sued 
him on income tax evasion charges. 

Wall Street thought Mitchell was 
through. But the banker set his mas- 
sive jaw. First he won acquittal in the 
tax suit. Then, last January, he opened 
C. E. Mitchell, Inc., financial consultants 
to corporations. He became adviser to 
the board of Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Co., now being reorganized. 

Last week Mitchell gave Wall Street 
sceptics another jolt. Blyth « Co., 21- 
year-old investment banking firm with 
seventeen countrywide branches, elect- 
ed him board chairman. He will retain 
his Postal connection but discontinue 
C. E. Mitchell, Inc. 






















SHapow-Boxince: Controller of the 
Currency James F. T. O’Connor last 
week received “a one-way ticket to 
Dante’s Inferno.” June 15 he wrote 
all national banks to remind them per- 
manent deposit insurance became ef- 
fective July 1—unless before that date 
Congress passed the Omnibus Banking 
Bill, making the provisions less drastic. 

This riléd John M. Nichols, president 
of the First National Bank of Engle- 
wood, Iil., which has consistently re- 
fused to join the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp. Hundred-Per-Cent Nich- 
ols—he keeps his depositors’ funds 
entirely liquid—dared the Controller to 
sue his bank for violating the law. 





wrote: 

“If you think you have an inch of 
ground to stand on, cut out the shadow- 
boxing and get this case before the... 
Supreme Court. I’ll wager it will pluck 
your FDIC so close that, in comparison 
with its nudity, Hugh Johnson’s de- 
feathered blue eagle will look as if it 
were all dressed up in a raccoon coat.” 


— — — 





After offering the one-way ticket, he | 











“STARTED THE FIREWORKS” 


. ». in more ways than one 


To George Washington, The Father pany, original predecessor of the 


of His Country, also goes the honor Chesapeake and Ohio Lines of today. 
of being The Father of His Country’s This year George Washington’s 
Transportation. After winning the Railroad is celebrating its one 
War of Independence, he led a hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 
peace-time campaign for an im- Therefore, with special feeling of 
proved route of travel between East respect, Chesapeake and Ohio joins 
and West—and again emerged vic- with our country in paying tribute 
torious. In 1785, he became the first to the man who “started the fire- 
president of an organization founded works”— whose broad vision en- 
“to smooth the road and make easy abled the establishment of not only a 
the way”— the James River Com- great nation but also a great railroad, 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON - THE SPORTSMAN - THE F. F. V. 
The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 
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A PROMISE THAT HAS BEEN KEPT 


JONATHAN GEORGE WASHINGTON TRUMBULL 
First “‘Hartford’”’ Local Agent 


1810, one hundred and twenty-five years ago this month, the Hartford 





= Fire Insurance Company was organized under a perpetual charter to 





sell INDEMNITY—i. e., a promise to pay legitimate claims for loss or 
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damage to property caused by fire. 





Something more than money was required for such an undertaking. Char- 





acter, courage, and honesty of purpose were essential to make such an endeavor 





successful. Insurance at that time was an almost untried experiment. It was 





necessary to build up a reputation for reliability and business probity in order 





to gain and hold public favor. 





In December, 1810, JonatHan G. W. Trumsutt of Norwich, Conn., a grand- 





son of Connecticut’s Revolutionary War Governor, became the first Hartford agent 


and the first local agent of any insurance company in the State of Connecticut. A 
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man of integrity himself, he had faith in the Hartford’s promise. He was willing 
to offer the protection of Hartford policies, countersigned by himself, to his friends 
and neighbors. Agent Trumbull made no mistake. Today, after one hundred and 
twenty-five years, the Hartford’s organization contains more than 17,000 agents 
located in all communities of any size in every State of the Union and in Canada. 
These agents believe in the soundness of Hartford protection and now sell Hartford 
insurance covering any property loss however caused against which insurance may 
be lawfully effected. 

The Hartford’s great business could never have been built up without a 
record of performance back of the promises its agents sell. Through five wars, 
seven panics, and every conflagration this country has known, the Hartford has 
paid and paid in cash. 

Its 125th anniversary finds the Hartford firmly behind its contracts, as it has 
constantly been since 1810—vwitness the conflagrations at NEW YORK in 1835, 
at ST. LOUIS in 1848, at CHICAGO in 1871, at BOSTON in 1872, at BALTIMORE 


in 1904, at SAN FRANCISCO in 1906. 








If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance, or if you are insured in the Hartford and while 
away from home suffer a loss, call any Western Union office in the United States, or the Canadian 
National Telegraphs, in Canada, and you will be given the name of the nearest Hartford 
Agent. If a broker handles your insurance, ask him to procure for you a Hartford policy. 


HARTFORD 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. - AND THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 








HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 
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PRINCETON: Senior Renews a 
Battle Woodrow Wilson Fought 


Last week Peter P. Blanchard Jr., 
president of Princeton’s 1935 class, had 
a final task to perform before return- 
ing to his Baltimore home. Some 1,000 
students, alumni, and friends gathered 
behind Nassau Hall to hear his class- 
day address. 


The curly-haired, blue-eyed class 
president pleaded that the New Jersey 


campus’s famous eating clubs be abol- 
ished. This despite his membership in 
Cap and Gown. 

Students both cheered and booed his 
arguments. Alumni smiled. They had 
heard the plea before. The late Wood- 
row Wilson, as head of the university, 
had fought the same battle. 

Blanchard admitted the clubs were 
convenient places to meet friends three 
times a day—a “pleasant atmosphere, 
helpful in the cultivation of good social 
manners.” 

But students seemed prone to make 
the clubs ‘“‘too important” a part of col- 
lege life. Their ratings create “an un- 
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founded feeling of inferiority . . . per. 
manent hard feeling ... (and) oftey 
split friends.” Blanchard also advance 
a more practical reason: the food was 
“none too good and far too expensive.” 
Club memberships cost at least $17 , 
week; meals in the university dining 
halls, which lack the social amenities, 
cost only $8. Pride, he suggested, forced 
some students to live beyond their 
means. 


Therefore “the clubs must go.” But 
Blanchard offered a substitute use for 
their quarters. Some could be used as 
upper-class dormitories, and “four or 
five” as general eating places “open to 
all upper-class undergraduates, faculty, 
and alumni.” 


The eating clubs came into being by 
an accident. In 1875 the university din- 
ing hall burned down. Princeton lacked 
funds to rebuild it. So students grouped 
together for boarding house meals. The 
wealthier ones hired houses and cooks, 
Soon the houses took club form. 


The first, Ivy, founded in 1879, took 
its name from its first ivy-covered stone 
home. Others quickly followed. To- 
day eighteen exist—nearly all on elm- 
lined Prospect Street. The university's 
best are the “big four’—lIvy, Cap and 
Gown, Cottage, and Tiger Inn. 


Only upperclassmen enjoy full priv- 
ileges. Sophomores, if elected, have 
limited rights until they become jun- 
iors. During the past college year 430 
of the 526 seniors and 451 of the 577 
juniors belonged. Key and Seal led 
with 66 members. 


Though members do not sleep at the 
houses, they use them for indoor games, 
house parties, and tea-dances after foot- 
ball games. 


Besides the club issue, Princetonians 
had another problem to consider at com- 
mencement. President Harold W. Dodds 
wants to raise $7,750,000. With $4,000, 
000 he would build a central library in 
Wilson’s memory; $2,250,000 would en- 
dow the university’s experiment in the 
School of Public and International Af- 
fairs, and $1,500,000 would provide a 
neat income for scholarships. 



































GLASS: Gentleman From Virginia 
Tops 1935 Degree Recipients 






se 


. . . A courageous statesman, gcv- 
erned only by his judgment and con- 
victions, and neither influenced nor in- 
timidated by the new political device, 
the barrage of inspired letters and 
telegrams.” 


During commencement time, cita- 
tions fell like rain upon Senator Carter 
Glass, giving him a top score of five in 
honorary degrees this year. Tu(ts, 
Wesleyan, William and Mary, Yale, and 
Princeton each conferred upon the 77- 
year-old Virginian a Doctorate of Laws. 

Politicians who watch the way the 
wind blows made some notes. Last 
year eleven Eastern universities gave 
honorary degrees to six New Dealers 
and two opponents. This year the score 
was eight opponents and three New 
Dealers. 
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MARYLAND: Most 


Down on University’s President 


of Faculty 


J. Marshall Mathias last March 
prought a smoldering problem out into 
the open on the University of Maryland 
campus. In frank editorials the under- 
graduate editor of The Diamondback 
attacked the university’s president, Dr. 
Raymond A. Pearson. 

Mathias charged the official’s nine- 
year term had ‘disastrous effects’’; the 
president's policy of replacing ‘pro- 
fessors by “less qualified instructors” 
was “wrecking” departments. In par- 
ticular, Mathias stormed over the 
resignation of Dr. Adolf E. Zucker, 
head of the department of modern 
languages. This Autumn Dr. Zucker 
joins the University of North Carolina. 

Dr. Pearson, who wears high-top 
shoes and has a habit of staring 
straight ahead of him, denied the 
charges. Maryland’s Legislature had 
forced him to cut his coat to fit the 
cloth by curtailing the university’s ap- 
propriation by $75,000. 

Still, dissatisfaction continued. Last 
month the board of regents sent a 
questionnaire to deans and department 
heads. Ejighty-nine per cent of the 
replies indicated a lack of confidence 
in Dr. Pearson’s administration. 

Last week the regents met to con- 
sider charges that the faculty wanted 
Dr. Pearson removed. One of them— 
Henry Hopzapfel Jr. of Hagerstown— 
called the investigation a lot of “hot 
air.’ Nevertheless, the board this week 
summoned Dr. Frederick E. Lee, a for- 
mer dean, from the University of Illinois 
to tell of differences he had with Dr. 
Pearson before he resigned in 1927. 

Simultaneously a second issue arose 
to embarrass the regents. Donald G. 
Murray, 22-year-old Negro of Balti- 
more, won a writ of mandamus in Bal- 
timore City Court ordering the uni- 
versity to admit him to law classes. 

Murray graduated from Amherst last 
year and won the $50 John Franklin 
Genung Prize for excellence in English 
composition. Maryland’s rule barring 
Negroes did not impress him. He won 
on the ground that his exclusion vio- 
lated the Constitution of the United 
States. 
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FIRST MATE: Maritime Rector 
And His Parish Both at Sea 


Eight years ago George G. Guinness 
quit a sailor’s life for the ministry. He 
became rector of St. James’s Episcopal 
Church, West Hartford, Conn. Last 
week he went down to the sea again. 
The broad-shouldered, round-faced min- 
ister sailed for California as first officer 
of the 5,656-ton Isthmian freighter 
Steel Trader. 

His parishioners pondered: Had their 
rector quit? Hartford newspapers said 
he had. But his Bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Frederick G. Budlong, denied it: “Mr. 
Guinness holds a master’s ticket, and 


under maritime law he must go to sea 
as an officer once in five years to keep 
his ticket in force.” 

In Hollywood, Mrs. Guinness, visit- 
ing her daughter, the wife of Frank 
McHugh, film comedian, had another 
story to tell. True enough, her hus- 
band was making the trip only to keep 
his sea papers. But he had resigned his 
Hartford post. 


Even if Mr. Guinness never returns 
to Hartford, one anecdote will keep his 
memory warm to Episcopalians. The 
Sunday after he married his wife, a 
wealthy widow, he substituted for the 
rector of St. John’s Church, West Hart- 
ford. The congregation chuckled over 
the processional hymn’s first line: ‘Ten 
thousand times ten thousand.” 





COUGHLIN: Cleric Wants Bishop 
To Punish the Radio Priest 


“A priest who descends from the pul- 
pit . . . into the arena of politics by 
urging particular political methods or 
by publicly engaging in personalities 

. must be prepared to be treated as | 
any layman or any other politician.” | 


The July Ecclesiastical Review, 
Philadelphia Roman Catholic monthly, 
presented this opinion on Father 
Charles Edward Coughlin. The Rev. 
Edward V. Dargin, a Canonist of the 
New York Archdiocese, wrote it. 


Father Dargin thinks his fellow- 
priest’s activities “constitute direct vio- 
lations of existing canon laws.” Father 
Coughlin’s Bishop, he maintains, has 
“the right and duty to forbid, by pre- 
cept, political activity by ecclesiastics.” 
The radio priest “can and should be | 
punished.” 


The Michigan Catholic, official organ 
of Father Coughlin’s Bishop, promptly | 
retorted. It accused the “hitherto un- 
known critic” of ‘an itch for publicity” 
and called him a little literary glider | 
“trying to hitch-hike on the giant air- 
plane of Father Coughlin’s popularity.” 


Monday the Pope let it be known he 
follows Father Coughlin’s activities 
“with interest” and “up to now he has 
not violated any law of the Church.” 








LIBEL: Attorney Wins $10,000 | 
Verdict Against The Churchman | 


The Churchman, New York’s liberal | 
Episcopal fortnightly, does not consider 
religion merely a matter of doctrine and 
ceremonial. Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, 
editor of the 131-year-old journal, be- 
lieves religion has a wider interpreta- 
tion—it touches every phase of a man’s 
working and social life. Dr. Shipler’s 
typewriter pounds out editorials against 
unjust economic conditions and anti- 
social influences. 


Six years ago The Churchman started 
a campaign to make the movies safe 
for children. The climax came last 
Summer in the Catholics’ Legion of 
Decency drive against Hollywood. 

Last week the campaign boomeranged | 











CSonuine Creole 
PECAN 
PRALINES 





The world-famed candy of 
old New Orleans is now 
made fresh daily in Holmes 
bright candy kitchens. “Pure 
Louisiana cane sugar and the 
halves of large delicious Lou- 
isiana pecans make Pralines a 
delightful summer treat. Pure 
and wholesome for kiddies. 
Smart for parties. Be first to 
serve them. Order today. 





20 pralines 
in miniature 
cotton bale 


$2.75 
Postage prepaid 


HOLMES 


New Orleans’ Quality Department Store 











The Best Location 
in New York 


and there’s a certain some- 
thing about the atmosphere 
which makes people glad 
they chose the ......¢-. 


HOTEL 


NEw WESTON 


Madison Ave. at 50th Street 


Single $4.00 Double $6.00 
Suites $8.00 


Mothersills 


tea. REMEDY 















is TRAVEL NAU 
ON YOUR VACATION TR 












Residential Hotel IV 

SINGLE ROOMS 
Unfurnished $900 year and up 
Furnished $90 monthly and up 

Daily $3.50 and up 
TWO ROOM APARTMENTS 
Unfurnished $1200 year & up 
Furnished $125 monthly & up 

Daily $6 ond up 


Excellent restaurant 
and cocktail lounge 


125 East 50% St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Wallace K: Seeley, Manager 
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back into The Churchman’s offic& In © 
1931 the magazine reported that Gabriel 
L. Hess, general attorney for Will 
Hays’s Motion. Picture Producers & Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., and other 
film- magnates, had been indicted in 
Ontario for conspiring to prevent film 
competition in the Province. The 
Churchman based its editorial on an 
account in Harrison’s Reports—an in- 
dependent exhibitors’ trade journal. A 
week later The Churchman discovered 
the information was untrue; it retracted 
its editorial. 

Nevertheless, Hess brought a $150,000 
libel suit against The Churchman. Last 
week-a jury in New York County’s Su- 
preme Court awarded him $10,200. 
Previously Hess won $5,200 from Har- 
rison’s Reports. 

Louis Nizer, attorney for Hess, 
charged that The Churchman, “which 
bears the holy name of the Church, and 
which should devote itself to religious 
subjects and to devout purposes, has 
gone out of its way on economic ques- 
tions . . . It stabs a knife into the back 
of Hess, because it bears venom and 
hatred in its heart to Mr. Hays and 
everyone associated with him... .” 

On the cover of its July 1 issue, The 
Churchman reprints Nizer’s summation 
with a simple announcement: “An ap- 
peal will be taken.” 
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MISSISSIPPI: Cross-Section 
Of Life on ‘Deep Dark River’ 


DEEP DARK RIVER. By Robert Rylee. 308 
pages, 80,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $2.50. 


The South produces another able 
novelist. Robert Rylee falls in line with 
his predecessors midway between Stark 
Young’s romanticism and William 
Faulkner’s hysterical realism. ‘Deep 
Dark River” protests eloquently against 
a Southern State’s present social struc- 
ture. But Rylee’s Mississippi contains 
possibilities of nobility and beauty that 
the degenerate country depicted by 
Faulkner lacked. 


“Deep Dark River” recounts Mose 
Southwick’s troubled journey from a 
gravel pit to a prison farm. Mose wants 
to be a preacher. In the fields he med- 
itates on God and human destiny. 


Mose works on a decaying plantation 
near the little town of Clarksville. In 
self-defense he kills a Negro hired by 
the superintendent to murder him. 
The trial furnishes a sharp cross-sec- 
tion of Clarksville’s strange culture: 
violent race prejudice, political corrup- 
tion, complacent indifference, and cyni- 
cal self-interest. 


A woman lawyer valiantly but in 


vain tries to save Mose. Perjured tes- 
timony and bribed jurors send him to 
prison. Yet his spirit remains uncon- 
quered. 


Rylee, a Memphis native, works for 
an_ insurance company. He writes at 
night. He began “Deep Dark River” 


in Texas and finished it in Wisconsin 
after his firm transferred him north. 


Both his grandfathers fought in the 
Civil War. In Reconstruction days one 
of them rode with the Ku Klux Klan. 
Despite a Northern education Rylee 
clings to his Southern heritage. His 
favorite pastime is fishing in Missis- 
sippi bayous. 


PICTURES: 1934-35’s History in 
Vivid and Varied News Photos 


EYES ON THE WORLD. Edited by M. Lincoln 
Schuster. 296 pages. tIndex. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. $3.75. 

“If a man’s on fire, I'll photograph 
him before I throw water on him,” 
boasts Edward M. Jackson, star pho- 






Se it and 
INTERNATIONAL 


M. Lincoln Schuster Published the 
Visual Record of a Confused Year 


tographer for The New York Daily 
News. “Eyes on the World” proves the 
truth of his statement for the profes- 
sion at large. This visual record of the 
confused world of 1934-1935 lumps to- 
gether everything from King Alex- 
ander’s assassination to Sally Rand’s 
nude bubble dance. 


M. Lincoln Schuster, Simon & Schus- 
ter partner, directed the compilation, 
which he hopes to publish annually. 
Schuster proposed to cover the year’s 
big news stories, the New Deal, Infla- 
tion, Fascist and Communistic dictator- 
ships, personalities, folkways, and just 
average citizens. 

Laboriously he swam through a sea 
of more than 30,000 pictures from 
newspapers, magazines, publicity bu- 
reaus, high-priced camera men and 
women, and cartoonists. He chose a 
mere 674 photographs. Finally came 
the captions and explanatory notes. 
These he eked out with photographed 
newspaper headlines. Though the pub- 
lishers say the final forms went to 
press May 20, they kept open long 
enough to include the June 3 record 
statistics of the liner Normandie’s maid- 
en trip. 

The collection is vivid and varied, but 
confused because of its limitless sub- 
ject. The last section, for instance, 
deals with what the Simon & Schuster 
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advertisements call “people like yoy 
and me.” It portrays Hindus and Shin. 
toists; the supposedly “average Ameri. 
can,” Roy L. Gray of Iowa; and one 
vagabond. 

The book probably will seem most 
valuable in the future, as a reminder 
of “old, unhappy, far-off things, and 
battles long ago.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Fantasy, 
Fiction, Economy, Biography 


THE WOLF AT THE DOOR. By Robert Fran 
cis. 470 pages, 98,000 words. Houghto; 
Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. 

The first of a series of six novels. 
The author, a 25-year-old French en- 
gineer, published the volume two years 
ago in France as “La Grange aux 
Trois Belles’—Three Girls on a Farm. 
The long story chiefly concerns the 
youth of Catie in the country near 
Amiens during the Franco-Prussian 
War and after. Her childish fantasies 
and adventures lend the tale charm. 


CAT ACROSS THE PATH. By Ruth F* 
280 pages, 81.000 words. Lippincott, 
delphia, $2.50. S 


First novel, laid in the night clubs, 
concert halls, and hotels of post-war 
Europe. Jazz separates two good 
friends. Alexander, a serious young 
composer and Fritz, who takes a syn- 
thetic name, Johnny Grove, -to-lead a 
hot band. After the rift Alex marries 
his friend’s ex-mistress, with embar- 
rassing results. Good reading for those 
who like ironic Continental melodrama. 
THE NEW AMERICA AND THE NEW 

WORLD. By H. G. Wells. 78 pages, 1» 
words. Macmillan, New York. $1. 

Again, Britain’s popular problem- 
tackler spouts optimism. During 21 
days in America last March he visited 
the President, listened to the hot-air 
school of radio demagogues, and de- 
tected a widespread spirit of dismay. 
“The issues remain a tangle,” he ad- 
mits at one point in this tiny book. 
But like a politician running for office 
he concludes “the only way out, for 
America and for mankind, is up.” 


la- 


SAMUEL GOMPERS. By Rowland Hill Har 
vey. 340 pages, 76,000 words. Index. Stan- 
ford University Press, Cal. $3.75. 


Critical biography of the late 5-foot-4 
cigarmaker from the slums of London, 
who founded the A. F. of L. and who 
for 40 years fought for long wages and 
short hours without becoming class- 
conscious. Clear prose and historical 
perspective make it good background 
reading for those interested in today’s 
social legislation and labor troubles. 


THE SEA IS MY WORKSHOP. By Frank E 
Walton Jr. 240 pages, 30,000 words. Dut- 
ton, New York. $2.50. 

Memoirs of a 25-year old California 
life-guard. On his first working day 
he nearly lost his life rescuing a drown- 
ing woman, but she failed to thank 
him. Subsequent adventures taught 
him about hysterical mothers, boot- 
leggers, and would-be suicides. One of 
the last said, “It’s my life. I can take 
it if I want to.”—‘“Oh, no, not on 4 
public beach, you can’t.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





IN TERMINAL 


Four years ago we placed our electrically lighted, vacuum operated, rotating devices, contain- 





TAXICABS 


1g twenty-two beautifully colored advertisements, in the Terminal taxicabs. These advertisements 
re directly facing the passengers. This means of advertising is now receiving the finest of advertis- 
rs’ acceptance. The highest grade companies in the country are using space. 


One million passengers a month—twelve million passengers a year—are carried by one thou- 
and Terminal cabs. Our passengers pay an average fare of fifty-five cents. 


It is estimated that of our passengers five hundred thousand a month are residents of New 
‘ork City and five hundred thousand passengers are visitors to New York. These million passengers 





























Advertisers in Terminal cabs have been and 


continue to be sellers of luxuries. 


A partial 


list of concerns follows: 


Belleview Biltmore, 
Belleaire, Fla. 


The Park Lane 
The Riviera 


Balsams Hotel, 
New Hampshire 


Ballantine’s Scotch 


Maplewood Club, 
New Hampshire 


Bill Brown’s Physical 
Training Farm 


John Wanamaker 
The Griswold, 


New London, Conn. 


The St. Regis 

Hotel Astor 

Crouch & Fitzgerald 
White Rock 

Fownes Bros. & Co. 
Marlboro Cigarettes 
Charles of the Ritz 
American Airways 
The Fifth Ave. Hotel 


Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


Hotel Fairfax 

Grace Line 

Buick Motor Car Co. 
Radio City Music Hall 


Metro Goldwyn Mayer 
Co. 


Liberty Magazine 
Scribner’s Book Shop 
Hotel Marguery 

C. C. Shayne Furs, Inc. 
Boue Soeurs (Gowns) 
The St. Moritz 


Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York 


Crillon Restaurant 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


Inverurie Hotel, 
Bermuda 


College Inn Tomato 
Juice 


Cadillac-LaSalle 


New York American 
Rockefeller Center 


The Benjamin Franklin, 


Philadelphia 
Hotel Lincoln 
Ten Park Avenue 
The Biltmore 


Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City 


The Claridge, 
Atlantic City 


The Ambassador, 
Atlantic City 


One Fifth Avenue 
Eastern Air Lines 


A great many plays in season 























are the best group of spenders gathered together by any 
one advertising medium. Passengers enter the Terminal 
taxicabs at our private stands at the Grand Central Ter- 
minal, Pennsylvania Terminal, at the Waldorf-Astoria, at the 
leading steamship piers and at the ferries serving the 
Lackawanna, the Erie, the West Shore and the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey. 


The five hundred thousand passengers coming to New 
York from all parts of the world undoubtedly leave large 
amounts of money with New York theatres, hotels, shops, 
etc. 


To sell quality merchandise you must reach people 
with money. Can there be any doubt that Terminal taxi- 
cab passengers (as a group) have more money than the 
average group gathered together by any other advertis- 
ing medium? An order to the driver takes Terminal taxi- 
cab passengers to your front door. Point of purchase ad- 
vertising. 

If your merchandise or service has quality, advertise 
it to people able to buy quality merchandise. Terminal 
taxicab passengers are buyers of luxuries. We can prove 
this by photographs of our passengers taken at the Termi- 
nal's private stands at the railroad terminals and steamship 
piers. You can reach these people through a card in the 
taxicabs at an exceptionally low rate per thousand. 


Send for our presentation and rate card 
We recognize advertising agencies 


J. H. Livingston, Jr.. Taxi Advertising 


INCORPORATED 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





























BASEBALL 
MELVIN OTT 


TENNIS 
LESTER STOEFEN 
GOLF 


ToMMY ARMOUR 


BRONCHO RIDER 
DIVING Pere KNIGHT 
Amy Lou OLIVER 


WATER POLO 
STUBBY KRUGER 


ATHLETES SAY: 


“THEY DONT 
GET 
SYOUR WIND?" 


TOMMY ARMOUR says: “I'd walk a mile for a Camel...any day!” 


Read below what these famous athletes 
say about Camels 


A suggestion: follow the athletes in your search for cigarette mildness. 
Tommy Armour, the golf champion, says: ““Camels never bother 

my nerves or shorten my wind—that is convincing evidence that 

Camels are mild.” Mel Ott, heavy - hitting outfielder of the New = YOULL LIKE THEIR 

York Giants, reports: ‘My experience is that Camels are so mild /3 ———— 

they never get my wind.” * MILDNESS TOO! 
And Stubby Kruger, water polo and swimming star; Amy Lou v 

Oliver, diver; and Lester Stoefen, tennis star, agree with Pete Knight, (@ 

the rodeo champion, who says: “Camels—there’s a smoke so mild Fe 


it never cuts your wind, never gets you out of condition.” 
Ch e * re iat. 


A mildness that will please you too! LIFE IS MORE WORTH WHILE when you feel fit, “in 


Cc ee — — oe ll condition.” Think of your nerves...your wind... 
SERESS SSC MUG, COG, FENCE ON The thsORt. SMOKE Them al you turn to Camels. They are made from costlier tobaccos. 


wish. They don’t upset your nerves or tire your taste. And athletes Athletes say: “They don’t get your wind.” 
find that Camels do not get their wind. 


1 YOU CAN Sy 
@ ALL YOU Way,;, 


sO miLD 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish and 
Domestic—than any other popular brand. 





© 1935, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co, @ (Signed) R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 





